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age of 15, sometimes sleeping in the same room every nigbt 
for three years in succession, and being secretly engaged to 
Miss S. W. Davis nine years’ of the time, he left Creek and 
tacked up his shingle at Ita, N. C., without giving his real 
reasons for so doing. Two years later Miss Davis’ parents 
gave their consent, and the young couple were married, and I 
have been reliably informed that they are spending a life of 
happiness that is never marred by harsh words, the greatest 











ik delight of each being to play the part that will add to the 

‘od comfort and enjoyment of the other. Six years ago—one year 

— | after their marriage—they moved back to Creek, and I took 

stock in the mercantile business here, and I have remarked, 

YEN when I knew not that it would ever fall to my lot to write 

a this, that as a partner I wonld not swap Mr. Pridgen off for 

4 any man of my acquaintance, as he is a good and agreeable 
: While a majority of the prominent bee-keepers of the 
Pe United States reside north of ‘‘ Mason and Dixon’s Line,” yet 
ae there are quite a good many to befound south of it. It is to be 

d 


Sj hoped that their number may increase in that region, which is 

aee. so admirably adapted to profitable bee-culture, both on ac- 
count of its abundant and varied fiora, and the fact that the 
wintering problem in bee-keeping seems to be no problem at 
all in the Southland. 


a This week we are permitted to present to our readers the 
i: face, and some biographical information, of one of the young 
ad bee-keepers of old North Carolina—Mr. W. H. Pridgen. The 
4 following sketch is kindly furnished by Mr. W. R. Harvey, 
who is Mr. Pridgen’s partner in a general merchandise store 














at Ita, N. C.: 
Mr. W. H. Pridgen, of Creek, N. C., was born in Nash 
fr county (this State), Jan. 18, 1862. Oct. 1, 1871, his mother 
; died, and he with his brother and sister were left in their 
a grandmother’s care for three years. His father moved to 


Warren county, N. C., married again, and took his children to 
live with him. Owing to the loss by the Civil War, and bad 
management, his father’s circumstances were materially 
changed, and Mr. Pridgen has never had the advantages of 
five months’ schuoling, but was put on the farm to work when 
so young that he claims that it gave him very much of a dis- 
taste for farm work. As his father’s family increased he 
realized that he would have to paddle his own canoe, and 
resolved, though only a lad, to take advantage of the first 
opportunity presenting itself, to improve his circumstances, 
although he had been in the county but two years, and had 
not had the advantages of many others of his age in the com- 
munity. 








W. H. Pridgen. 


Mr. B. P. Devi - Lat . ' business man, as well as achristian gentleman. His father 
, avis, of Creek, singled out Mr. P. as a suitable kept bees during W. H.’s childhood, and he enjoyed the honey 
oy to assist him in his store and sleepin it nights as a pro- | taken from his long row of 50 or more log-gums, but his bee- 
tection, and offered him the position, which was accepted. keeping experience only dates back to the time he first went 
His spare time was spent in preparing himself for his new to Creek, 20 years ago,as Mr. Davis kept a few colonies 
calling and the bright future he then pictured out. From | which he at once took the management of, having a natural 
year to year, his wages were advanced without his ever de- | fondness for the work and study of their habits. On his re- 
precor-ra. By and, from time to time, more and more of his | turn to Creek, six years ago, he felt at liberty to give the bees 
employer's business was entrusted to his care, until he was | more attention, and is now looked upon as an aathority in 
made book-keeper, and did most of the buying. 






this section on everything pertaining to apiculture. He now 

_ An interesting love story could come in connection with | owns 80 colonies in 10-frame hives, 50 of which are uniformly 

his career, which, no doubt, played an important part | marked 5-banders. He has recently agreed to conduct the 

(though he might not admit it). He realized at once, that to | apiarian department in a farm journal, and is endeavoring to 
accomplish the ends he had in view, he must save his earnings, | arouse an interest in bee-keeping. W. R. HARVEY. 


and after filling his position for 11 years, beginning at the Ita, N. C. 
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BY C. P. 


DADANT. 


We have but little fault to find with Mr. Bevins’ plan of 
dividing, in the way that he described it on page 547, and to 
this inquiry, we would reply that the use of full sheets of 
foundation or of empty worker-combs removes our greatest 
objection to the method mentioned. What we hold is, that 
unless combs of foundation be given to the two divided colo- 
nies, and especially to the one queenless one, most of the 
comb built will be worthless. But allow me to develop the 
idea fully. 

In a state of nature the bees of a swarm go into an empty 
cavity and build, first all worker-comb, and towards the last 
one or two drone-combs. We believe that the queen prefers 
to lay eggs in worker-combs, and that the bees build the 
worker-comb to please her. But when they are so far ahead 
of her as to see that she has all she can fill, they go back to 
the cheapest way of building, which is building with large 
cells. For this reason we do not believein giving the bees a 
part of their combs already built, neither do we think it right 
to give them, as some do, half sheets or one-third sheets of 
foundation. Give them full sheets or only starters. If you 
give them full sheets they cannot build drone-combs. [If you 
give them only starters, they feel the need of worker-comb, 
and will build mostly worker-combs. Butif you give them a 
good portion, say half of the combs already built and the rest 
of the space empty, they will build more drone-comb than with 
any other method. You may not agree with usas to the 
cause, but you must agree as to the effect, if you try it. 


If the colony is queenless it is still worse, for in that case 
not a single worker-cell will be built. The bees know that 
they are queenless, that drones are needed to fertilize the 
young queens, and since there is no present need of worker- 
comb, and the drone-comb may be built more economically, 
being of greater capacity for honey, the necessity is then im- 
‘perious to give them the combs already built. 

If the queen of a swarm is old and not very prolific, more 
drone-comb will be built than if she is young and vigorous. I 
say it is thus because the old queen is not desirous of much 
room. Laying in worker-cells, when the egg must be impreg- 
nated as it passes out, has become more or less of a fatigue to 
her, and she more readily lays in drone-combs, forin that 
case the eggs pass by the spermatheca which contains the 
seminal] fluid, without impregnation. She must lay, whether 
she willor not, for in the busy season, when she is highly fed 
by the bees, her eggs are produced in such quantities that if 
no cells were furnished they would drop ‘‘like ripe fruits.” 
The impregnation of the egg, as it is ejected, while passing by 
the spermatheca, is evidently pleasurable to her, but finally 
becomes a fatigue from which she can rest by laying drone- 
eggs. 

The young queen, on the other hand, finds a pleasure in 
laying worker-eggs, and the bees accede to her wishes by 
building only worker-comb, especially, if there is no comb 
built ahead and she keeps up with them. 


If you do not accept this explanation as plausible, and 
hold that the queen does not have her own way, we can still 
make the matter plain by throwing the responsibility on the 
workers. When they have an old queen, and see that she is 





—. 


failing, they are anxious to rear drones so they may be Sure 
of the fertilization of the young queens that they wil! soon pp 
forced to rear. When they are hivedon a hive half fy)) o; 
comb, there is plenty to do for the queen, and they do not sep 
the need of worker-comb till she has caught ap with them 
But with a young queen, and no room ahead, they feel the 
need of worker-comb. 
From these facts we would deduce the following rules 


Never give empty space for comb-building to a queenless 
colony or to a colony that has a very old queen. 

When hiving a swarm give them no comb at all, but only 
starters, or else give them combs entirely built, but do net 
leave a portion only of the combs to build, as they will be sure 
to build a large quantity of drone-comb. 


If you wish combs built in the natural way, let them be 
built by a strong, vigorous colony with a prolific queen, and 
you will have the minimum of drone-combs. Being a manvp. 
facturer of comb foundation, it is not my place to recommen) 
the use of it, in full sheets as Mr. Bevins does, but were it not 
for that hindrance, I long ago should have replied to Hutch. 
inson’s ‘* Use and Abuse of Comb Foundation.” Others have 
done it as efficiently as I could. But I repeat it, to a man who 
does not wish to invest much money, no difficulty need be ex- 
perienced in building good worker-comb, if he will act accord- 
ing to the instincts of the bees. Hamilton, II. 


se 
Some Hints on Wintering Bees. 


BY MRS. L. C. AXTELL. 


Last winter our bees wintered well, both in the cellar and 
out-of-doors. We lost but one colony, and found two queen- 
less in May, when going through to clip queens’ wings. We 
used to look them all through as soon as put out-of-doors in 
the spring, but as bees have paid us so poorly for severa 
years we looked them through but once before swarming 
in the middle of May, toclip the queens’ wings, as we think 
that clipping wingsis the most important and paying work w 
have to do with bees. We lost no swarms in consequence, at 
least we think we lost none, although we had many swarms 
both first and some virgin swarms. 

We lose less than formerly in cellar wintering. The rea- 
son for losing less, we think, is mainly the large entrance wi 
give by lifting up one side of the hive, as our hives are not 
nailed but clamped at the corners; any way to give a large 
opening at the bottom so all the dead bees can be easily car- 
ried out by the bees, so as not to clog their entrance. \Wbe! 
they have a small entrance the bees that die in the hive dro; 
down and clog the entrance, and the live bees find themselves 
shut in, they become uneasy and restless and eat more, whic! 
causes them to become diseased and die. The dead bees re- 
maining in the hive would decay, often causing the death o! 
the whole colony. 

The colonies wintered out-doors winter just as safely as 
in the cellar, by turning the frames around so as to pack them 
with straw on all sides. We lift them up from the bottom: 
board by standing them upon a frame one inch high, so ast 
give more room under the frames for the dead bees in long 
cold spells, so as not to clog the entrance; but care must 0 
taken that no mouse can get in, or they fill all below the 
frames with chaff, and so fill up the entrance. In two of our 
hives last winter I found the entrance clogged, and the frst 
warm day when bees could fly I took down all four sides an¢ 
caught hold of the frames the bees’ frames rested on 400 
turned them back, and with mg hand scraped out all the cha! 
as the mice had it packed tight up against the frames. 

One would think the bees would sting the mice, and °° 
keep them out, but they do not. I suppose the bees are dor 
mant when the mice do most of their work. When war® 
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so bees can fly, probably they keep down under the chaff, or 
get above the frames. 

When I had cleaned out all the chaff below the frames, 
being sure I had gotten the mice out, too, then I put up the 
hive again and filled in all around the frames with chaff, put- 
ting a thin division-board outside of the frames, and carpets 
on top, and repacked with chaff, and puta strip of tin over 
the entrance so that the entrance would let only a bee pass in 
and out. I had no further trouble with mice. The bees were 
not injured any, apparently, as both colonies are among our 
best this summer. Had I neglected them until spring, or for 
some weeks, I think they would have been injured. We have 
in the past lost some colonies juss in that way, at least we 
thought that was the cause of their death, being aroused by 
the mice when they ought to be dormant, and the entrance 
being clogged. One can generally tell if mice are in the hive, 
by looking in the top; they will have runways in the straw. 

se Roseville, Ll. 


Opening Up New Markets for Honey. 
BY F. A. SNELL. 


In years past there has been much territory in our coun- 
try where bees have not been kept—some parts, at least, of 
which are not adapted to the keeping of bees. I have tried 
and succeeded very well in making sales in such territory to 
some extent, through friends located there. In doing so the 
benefit would be two-fold in seasons when our crops have been 
good here, as then all bee-keepers have a good crop, and there 
is much to be sold; and if too much honey is thrownon our 
home or any other one market the result is a demoralized one, 
and low prices obtained for our honey. 


The other benefit results in having an outlet for the large 
crop when it comes, and at good prices, besides supplying the 
people at distant points with Nature’s purest and most health- 
ful sweet—honey. 

In 1886 our cropof honey was a good one in quantity and 
quality. Having friends in the unoccupied fields I wrote 
them as to selling for me, or buying and selling it to grocers 
or consumers. I thus secured two good markets at good dis- 
tributing points. At one of these points my friends sold nearly 
2,000 pounds of comb and extracted honey for me at satis- 
factory prices. At the other good point the second friend did 
nearly as well. Others with whom I thus arranged disposed 
of from 100 to 500 pounds, buying outright from me. The 
comb honey netted me about 1514 cents, and the extracted 9 
cents, or about that. Each yearsince I have sold more or less 
at the distant points. The only drawback has been our ex- 
tremely poor seasons for the last six years, during which time 
I have been able to ship only small lots to the distant points, 
owing partially to the urgent home demand for our honey. 
This season thus far has been a poor one with us. 


Bee-keepers who make their bees their leading business 
should see well to it that too much honey is not forced on their 
home markets or the large city markets, but try to keep 
posted as to the honey crop, and select the not overcrowded 
points to sell their products in, so far as is possible, using no 
deception in crating. Have the sections cleaned of propolis, 
and as little soiled as can be; thus the best prices will be 
secured, which are too low, like all products of labor. 


At this time, and for several years past, whether the crops 
were light or heavy, the tendency has been gradually but 
surely downward, until very little or no profit is left to the 
producer, and sometimes the produce is sold'at less than the 
actual cost of producing. The producer of honey, at least, 
should come as near to the consumer as possible, which is 
secured to quite an extent by selling, at points as above in- 
dicated, in vacant territory ; for, were these remote points 
reached by our large city dealers, much expense would be 








added; viz.: freight to city markets from the country pro- 
ducer hundreds of miles away, perhaps; cost of commission 
and transportation from city to the unoccupied markets, 
which would make a difference of from 234 to 5 cents per 
pound at the final selling point, which would of necessity com- 
pel the dealer there to add this amount to the selling price; 
and the loss from breakage is much increased at times, all of 
which will add to the retail price unless the grocer loses, in 
which case less honey will be consumed than if sold at a lower 
figure, and the grocer less inclined to buy; when,if sent by 
the producer to the point of consumption, all parties would be 
helped, and far more honey used at such points; and as the 
extent of our country is immense, on the whole the results of 
bringing the producer and consumer near each other would be 
great, and the greatest amount of honey possible sold, result- 
ing in a benefit to all parties interested, viz.: the bee-keeper, 
dealer, and consumer. I think too much thought along this 
line cannot be bestowed.—Gleanings. 


os 


An Experience with Vicious Bees. 


BY GEO. L. VINAL. 


On page 486, L. S. inquires about vicious bees. While 
gathering honey on May 26, 1895, I purchased several colo- 
nies in box-hives, and transferred them into frame hives. In 
a few days I found I had some vicious bees in the yard, and 
traced them to one of those colonies. In looking into the hive 
I found it contained more brood and honey than any other 
colony in the yard. I was loth to destroy the queen, as she 
was so prolific, and her bees such workers, so I put up with it. 
They wintered well, and last spring they commenced the same 
warfare on any one that approached the hive, so I concluded 
to destroy the queen, and sent for two untested Carniolan 
queens. 

Now comes the peculiar part of the story. One of the 
queens was quite large, round, with a long, pointed abdomen ; 
around the abdomen were two white, not gray, but very dis- 
tinct white, bands. Opening the hive of vicious bees, and 
finding their queen, I destroyed her, and introduced the Car- 
niolan queen successfully. ‘There could be no mistake, as I 
clipped her wings before introducing her. 


In about a week I looked for her, and found her, and was 
astonished at the amount of brood there was inthe hive. I 
did not disturb them again for 20 days. The young bees were 
hatching bees, still cross. I did not disturb them again until 
the middle of June, when I opened the hive. Oh, how cross 
they were! I supposed it was some of the old queen’s bees. 
They came up with a zip, and were all over my hands and 
face. I used the smoker, but ‘twas no good, they drove me 
out. 

I then put some tobacco into the smoker, but that was 
also a failure. Then I put in some oak puff-balls, and smoked 
them with that, and succeeded in looking over the hive. 
When [ lifted out the frame the bees ran overit like race 
horses. My hives hold 12 Langstroth frames; they were full 
of brood and honey, but of all the cross bees they were the 
worst. 

I closed the hive, thinking perhaps it was the presence of 
some of the old queen’s bees that still made them socross. I 
cannot go within 50 feet of the hive, but I am pretty sure to 
get a reminder of their presence. They are the most excellent 
workers I ever saw, out early in the morning and late at night. 
When other bees are loafing and hanging out, they are bring- 
ing in honey and pollen. 


They are also the most inveterate robbers. They are quite 
large, have three white bands around their abdomens, and the 
thorax is a shiny black. I had occasion to open the hive a 
few days ago, and they drove me out three times. 


At last I 
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saturated a sponge with sulphuric ether, placed it in the 
smoker (of course I had no fire in the smoker), and blew the 
fumes into the hive. Ido not know whether it was the cold 
blast caused by the evaporation of the ether, or whether it 
was the fumes that conquered them. It’s an expensive pleas- 
ure to use ether. But if you ever saw a lot of bees piled upin 
a heap, you will know how those were. 

They are good for profit, but poor for pleasure. Who can 

tell the race they belong to, to cause them to be so vicious ? 
Charlton City, Mass., Aug. 18. 
3% 
Prolific Queens—Queen-Rearing, Etc. 
BY WM. 8. BARCLAY. 

On page 451, I gave a description of a prolific colony of 
bees, and their work in the summer of 1895. I will merely 
state here that the same colony (No. 3) repeated their work 
this summer in a similar manner, except from the fact that 
this being a very wet July (we had only five days on which 
rain did not fall), I did not get nearly so much honey from 
this coiony, aud that I permitted it to give two natural 
swarms, whereas last yearit only gave one natural swarm. 
Aside from these facts, the product of this colony, and also 
some of the colonies made from it last season, was nearly 
equal to the results published at that time. 

In writing the article spoken of, I failed to say (which I 
fully intended to do) that I had neither bees nor queens for 
sale; the consequence was that I have received many in- 
quiries as to prices of bees, queens, etc. My principal object 
in writing the aforesaid article was in the hope thatI could 
learn of some one who could furnish me with pure Syrian 
queens, by the crossing of which I could keep up toits full 
capacity the strain of bees which [ valued so much. 

In breeding queens this season, I reared two from a val- 
uable comb-honey-producing Italian colony; these queens 
were both dark-colored, one of them entirely black without a 
single yellow ring, and only a slight shade of yellow could be 
detected on the abdomen, and that required the closest in- 
spection to observe it at all. As I had always thought the 
queen-mother had a light trace of Carniolan blood, I thought 
the progeny of this dark queen would surely be hybrid, and 
yet when her young bees hatched (which they did about 10 
days ago), every bee possessed the three distinctive yellow 
bands. 

I have bred Italian queens for 35 years, and as I thought 
with great care and close observation, and I think my surprise 
at the purity of the progeny of this queen has never been 
equaled but once, and that was many years ago, when I saw 
a young queen fly from, and return to, the hive with evident 
signs of impregnation after she had filled two combs with 
eggs. I should here relate the particulars of this last strange 
circumstance, but that this communication has already at- 
tained too great length. I may, however, do so at some 
future date, and call out Dr. J. P. H. Brown, who related a 
similar experience in the American Bee Journal many years 
ago. 
I cannot close this article without thanking Mr. Doolittle 
for his excellent communication on page 530, on ** Queen-Rear- 
ing,” every line of which I can endorse from practical experi- 
ence in the same line of observation. 

Beaver, Pa., Aug. 21. 





Honey as Food and Medicine.—A new and revised 
edition of this 32-page pamphlet is now issued. It has 5 blank 
pages on which to write or paste recipes taken from otber sources. 
tis just what its name indicates, and should be liberally dis- 
tributed among the people everywhere to create a demand for 
honey. It contains a number of recipes on the use of horey as 
food and as medicine, besides much other interesting and vaiuable 
information. Prices, postpaid, are: Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies 
30 cts.; 50 for $1.00; 100 for $1.75. Better give them atrial. Send 
all orders to the Bee Journal office. 
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The Question-Box, 





Honey Market of the United States for 1896 


[Gleanings recently sent outa list of six questions to be 
answered by honey commission-men in various cities, and the 
replies from many of them were published in the number of 
that paper for Sept. 1. Editor Root says: ‘‘ No bee-keeper 
who expects to send his honey away to market can afford to 
do so without first reading these replies.” Both the questions 
and the replies thereto follow :—EprrTor. | 


1. What style and size of shipping-case is best suited for 
your market ? 

2. What style of package for extracted honey in bulk— 
that is, whether square cans or barrels and kegs ? 


3. What weight of sections seems to sell best ? 

4. What time in the year do you secure the best prices ? 

5. What effect will the absence of California honey have 
on the price of Eastern honey ? 


6. From your receipts so far of honey, how does this sea- 
son compare with that of last year ? 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Aug. 10. 

1. Best whits comb honey should be only in 20-pound 
cases of 20 one-pound combs each as nearly as can be, and to 
run under 20 pounds net rather than over, and the cases with 
two glass fronts, but no glass on the comb frames. 


2, Extracted should be in 1 or 2 pound tin cans, same as 
canned goods, as they can then be readily retailed to con- 
sumers. 

3. One-pound combs, light weight, or not to exceed one 
pound, sell best. 

4. Honey sells best usually, from September to December, 
and drags some at other times. 

5. Buffalo has never been seriously affected by California 
honey, except occasional seasons. Its absence should favor- 
ably affect our markets. 

6. Receipts somewhat earlier than usual, and a surplus 
of fruit causes moderate demand as yet, although perhaps 
slowly increasing. B. & Co. 


Detroit, Mich., Aug. 8. 
2. Square cans. 38. One pound. 4. 
6. Much better. M. H. H. 


1. 12-pound, 3 row. 
Fall. 5. Can’t tell. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 8. 

1. Neat new basswood, 20 combs, 18 to 20 pounds net: 
two-thirds cartons, one-third glass fronts. 

2. Five-gallon square cans. 
. One-pound, but not over. 
. September 1 to Jan. 1. 
5. Very little, as Eastern honey is plentiful. 
. About the same. E. E. B. & Co. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Aug. 10. 

1. We prefer the 24 sections, single tier. 

2. The square cans, and barrels or kegs for cheap grade 
of honey. 

3. Some dealers prefer 
weight. 

4. In the fall. 

5. Will have a tendency to make prices firmer. 

6. Our receipts are lighter this year than they were |::t, 
up to this time. C. C. C. & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 14 
1. 24-pound single-tier, glass one side. 
2. For grocer trade, 5-pound cans; for manufactu crs 


> OH CO DO 


light sections, and some f 


3. One-pound, full weight. 
4. October and November. 
©). None whatever ; cheaper this year than ever. 


6. J do not class myself as acommission-man. | 
feel sorry when I hear of any goods being consigned to » 
desire to buy outright, and desire to quote market so g 
will be offered to me. ms aa 2 


q 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Aug. > 
1. We think that large cases for shipping comb honey ' 
hold, say, 18 24-pound sections, is perhaps the best arrange 
ment that has come under our observation and experien 
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all means avoid miscellaneous boxes. Have uniform sizes all 
around. 
‘ 2, Square tin cans holding five gallons, or about 60 
pounds each, packed two to the wooden case, with a wooden 
partition between, strong tinware, and good cases, by all 
means. 

3. One-pound sections. 

4. October, November, and December for comb; and 
these months, with the early spring months added, for ex- 
tracted. 

5. The failure of the California crop will enable Eastern 
producers to market their stocks at better prices. Still, there 
will be pleuty of honey. 

6. Our receipts of local-grown comb honey this year have 
already been numerous, and are of a much better quality than 
those we have had in previous years. There is in this section 
of the country a marked improvementin the method of pro- 
ducing, packing, grading, and shipping honey, which promises 
well for the future. The flavor of this year’s Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, and northern Iowa honey is unusually good. 

S. H. H. & Co. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Aug. 8. 

1. Single-story cases, 10, 20, and 30 pounds each. 

2. Either or all kinds of packages named mostly pre- 
ferred; kegs and 60-pound cans and half-barrels for white 
honey ; dark honey in barrels and half-barrels. 

8. One-pound sections, almost invariably. 

4. There is no regular rule; usually early shipments in 
September. 

5. It will have a tendency to improve values. 

6. The receipts have been more and earlier for new. 

A. V. B. & Co. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, Aug. 7. 

1. Cases containing 24 sections of about 20 to 22 pounds 
weight. 

2. Packages for extracted honey, square cans holding 
about 60 pounds. 

3. Weight of sections should be a little less than one 
pound. 

4. We get the best prices in August and September, but 
sell more goods in December and January. 

5. We do not think the absence of California honey will 
have very much effect. 

6. Receipts of honey so far have been more than last year 
up to this time. W. B. 


DENVER, Colo., Aug. 10. 
1. For comb honey, a double-tier 24-pound shipping-case. 
2. For extracted honey, 60-pound cans, two in a case. 
3. Full-weight sections, 16 ounces to ome pound, sell best 
(**16 to 1”). 
4. We get the best prices in the early spring months. 
, 5. It will have the effect of giving us better prices and 
sales. 
6. Our honey receipts so far are lighter than last year. 
w R. K. & J. C. F. 


CHICAGO, Ill., Aug. 8. 
1. 12 and 24 pound. 
2. 60-pound cans, and barrels. 
“ * Sections weighing not to exceed 16 ounces and not less 
nan 15... 

4. September and October. 

Oo. All commodities are extremely low this year—pork, 
grain, potatoes, apples, butter, and eggs and dried fruits. We 
believe the condition of the country doesn’t warrant high 
prices on comb honey. We will endeavor to hold our market 
on fancy white 1-pound sections at 15 cents per pound. We 
cannot predict at this writing, but will be in position to an- 
swer this question about Sept. 1. 

6. Our receipts this year far surpass any other year as to 
quality. We will say the quality is excellent. The shipping- 
cases are perfect. F. 8S. T. & C. 


RIvERSIDE, Calif., Aug. 10. 

1. 24-pound shipping-cases are what the trade asks for, 
for comb honey ; 5-gallon square cans are cheaper, and best 
package we have for extracted honey in California. 

; 2. Buyers of comb honey frequently stipulate that sec- 
tions shall not weigh more than one pound. 

3. I would advocate the uniform use of 1% sections, and 
that producers always use separators. 

4. The time of year in which best prices are realized 
depends altogether on the extent of the crop, both in the year 
in which selling is done and the year previous. We realized 
best prices in California in July of last year, owing to the 





partial failure of the eastern crop the year before. This sea- 
son, when light crop follows large one, best prices will be 
realized later. 

5. Eastern honey should be higher. 

6. Honey crop in California for 1896 will be about 7 per 
cent. of the cropof 1895. ‘There will not be one car of honey 
stored in California from wild forage-plants. B. F. B. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Aug. 11. 

1. We prefer a package containing 25 to 30 pounds of 
honey, in short 1-pound packages. ‘ 

2. We have had very little to do with extracted honey, 
therefore we could not give a satisfactory answer to this ques- 
tion. We do not handle sufficient to quote on. 

3. Answeredin No. 1. Short pounds sell best in this 
market. 

4. From the latter part of August to the first of January 
we have our best market, although we have had a very nice 
trade from Jan. 1 until April 1 in some seasons, owing to the 
condition of other things in the market at the time that tend 
to take away the sale of honey. 

5. We have had very little California honey in this mar- 
ket, therefore do not know how it would affect the sale of 
York State honey. 

6. We cannot give you any answer that will be any way 
satisfactory to you, as the season has not yet commenced for 
honey, and will not for about two weeks as yet. We expect to 
have a very satisfactory sale of honey this fall, and no doubt 
we shall have a very nice market. P. & H. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 10. 

1. Cases with glass fronts, 24 to 36 pounds. 

2. Choice white in cans, either jacket or square; common 
and amber in barrels. 

3. One-pound. 

4. First of October to first of January. 

5. Should tend to stiffen prices. There is quite a good 
deal of old California in our market. 


6. Receipts are lighter. W. C. Co. 


New York, Aug. 10. 

1. Single-tier, holding 24 one-pound sections. 

2. California and Arizona, in 60-pound cans, 2 in case; 
southern and western, in barrels and half-barrels ; New York 
State and Eastern, in kegs. The trade being accustomed to 
these packages, we would not favor changing them. 

8. One-pound section only, light weight always. 
mand for any other size or weight. 

4. For comb honey, during September, October, and part 
of November. Extracted selling all the year, will depend on 
supply and demand. 

5. There is no total absence of California honey ; besides, 
quite a lot was carried over. Last year’s crop of California 
honey was very large, while in all other producing centers it 
was very light. This year it is the reverse, large crop all over 
excepting California. The competition of California, there- 
fore, being nominal, fair prices should be obtainable for east- 
ern and western honey. If the crop of California had 
turned out as large as that of last year, there is no doubt that 
prices would have gone still lower than those of last year. 

6. Receipts from the South have been much larger than 
those of last season. No receipts from other centers as yet. 

H. B. & 8. 


CINCINNATI, Ohio, Aug. 10. 
1. Glassed cases holding 12, 2U, or 24-pound sections, no 
difference whether single or double tier, are most popular. 
2. Barrels, half-barrels, and crates of two 6O0-pound tin 
cans are alike acceptable to manufacturers. 
3. One pound light. 
4. When new honey comes in first. 
5. None whatever these close times. 
at a high price. 
6. Our receipts so far have been at least twice as large 
this year as they were last year at this time. 
C. F. M. & S. 


HONEY SEASON FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


No de- 


Nothing can be sold 


Editor Root also called for reports as to the 1896 honey 
crop in all parts of the country, and sums them up as follows, 
so far as heard from: 


The responses to the call for reports up to this time, have 
not been very heavy ; but so far as they go to show that the 
season is not as good as expected from the first reports. In 
Illinois Dr. Miller is the only one who reports a good season. 
All the rest give from poor to fair. Indiana seems to be uni- 
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versally poor. In Michigan there is only one who reports 
good, and all the rest show from fair to poor. This is a sur- 
prise, as we have had general reports of good seasons from 
that State. This can be accounted for only by the fact that 
those who order goods have a fair season, and so report; and 
those who do not order do not need the goods, and so of 
course do not write us. However, taking everything into 
consideration, the season over the country has been better 
than the one of 1895. As to prices on comb honey, 12 cents 
seems to be about a fair average. 
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[Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.} 











Where Did the Egg Come From? 


July 4, 1896, I examined one of my hives of bees, and it 
contained eggs and brood. July 11 it contained neither eggs 
nor young brood. Being away from home I did not examine 
it again until Aug. 18; when it contained neither eggs nor 
brood of any kind, and was apparently queenless, and had 
been for some weeks. On Aug. 31 I opened it to introduce 
a queen, and examined it carefully to see if there were any 
signs of aqueen. To my surprise, I found a queen-cell con- 
taining a larva not quite half grown, well supplied with royal 
jelly. But there was not the slightest sign of another egg nor 
larva. The question is, From where did the egg the larva in 
the queen-cell was hatched from, come? Did the bees steal it 
from another hive? If not, where did they get it ? 

Cc. E. M. 

ANSWER.—Before answering your question, I’d like to 
know what was the outcome of that queen-cell. If it con- 
tained a drone, or if the lavva died in the cell, then I should 
guess that a laying worker had laid the egg. If a good queen 
came out of the cell, I'd make another guess. A queen was 
reared from some egg or larva that was present about July 
4. She was a poor affair, was a long time in commencing to 
lay, and then laid just one egg in the queen-cell you found. I 
once had just such a case, and the curious part is that some- 
times the royal progeny of such a queen may be fairly good. 

——ar - 0+ aa 


Disappearance of the Queen. 


I formed a nucius July 30 by placing a frame of brood 
containing a queen-cell in it and filled out the remaining space 
with empty comb in an empty hive; removing a strong colony 
to another Jocation I put this nucleus in its stead. August 12 
this young queen hatched out a beautiful Italian queen; Aug. 
29 (to-day), on examining the hive, I found sealed brood about 
half of each side of one frame, no queen that I could find, but 
15 or 20 queen-cells mostly capped over. What became of 


the young hatched queen I saw in the hive Aug. 12—17 days 
before this ? 


On Aug. 12, on finding the queen hatched out, I gave 
them two frames of comb taken from the second story of 
another colony, which may have had eggs in it, but the bees 
were all swept off, and besides queen-cells being in this there 
were also 7 or 8 cells in another full frame of foundation 
which they have partly drawn out, and which was given to 
them the same time the empty frames of comb (Aug. 12), so 
the young queen must have deposited the eggs in the drawn- 
out comb foundation, which, if so, is evidence she was not lost 
in mating. A. B. B. 


ANSWER.—You are probably right in thinking that the 
young queen that you sawin the hive Aug. 12 laid the eggs 
for the brood you fonnd on the 29th, and that no queen was 
present on the latter date. The question is, what happened 





a 


to the queen after she laid those eggs? I don’t know. It isn't 
the usual thing for a queen to disappear in that way, but if 
you have any considerable experience you'll find that such 
cases do occasionally occur. It is just possible that you haq 
the hive open after the queen began to lay, and in putting 
back a frame you crushed the queen. But you may not have 
opened the hive at all between Aug. 12 and Aug. 29, jy 
which case you prove an alibi, and must be exonerated from 
all blame. Then it is left for us to guess what may have hap- 
pened with the bees themselves. In rare cases a smal! fugi- 
tive lot of bees may have gotten into the hive, causing the 
balling and death of the queen. Possibly there was something 
about the queen that was not satisfactory to the bees, and 
they superseded her thus early, for I’ve known cases where a 
queen was superseded before laying a dozen eggs. Other 
accidental occurrences might be guessed at, but the sum and 
substance is that sometimes queens disappear without our 
knowing why. 
LL 2 
Odor of Honey Cans and Kegs—Shipping Comb 
Foundation in Winter. 





1. Do new honey-cans ever have an odor which wil! not 
leave them after scalding and airing a few hours ? 

2. How can one tell for certain whether such cans are 
new, or old oil cans? 

3. Will the odor from oak kegs taint the honey ? 

4. Can foundation be safely shipped in the winter ? 

E. M. H. 
ANSWERS.—1. I never heard anything of the kind, and 


will be obliged if any one who knows anything about it wil! 
tell. 

2. I don’t know of any way except the general way in 
which you can tell new tin from old by its unmarred bright- 
ness. 

3. I think not materially. Paraffine the iuside will make 
a sure thing of it and guard against leakage. 

4. If well packed there ought not to be much trouble, but 
if roughly handled there is danger of a little crumbling of the 
edges. 


a + 


Honey Fermentation—Galvanized Iron Tanks 
for Honey. 


1. Some three months ago I extracted about 40 gallons of 
honey. It was almost all sealed over before being extracted— 
in fact, it was allowed to remain on the hive for some time, 
and had gotten extra thick, and the flavor was good. About 
30 gallons of this honey was put in three 10-gallon kegs; the 
kegs were not filled up to the bung-hole, but say within 2’, 
inches of it, and the bung put in fairly tight, and the kegs 
stored in a floored house. The balance was putin 4-gallon 
tins, and some bottled. The honey remained in the kegs for 
about three months before 1 decided to ship, but on examining 
them before doing so, I found the keg filled up to overflowing 
—in fact, when the kegs were struck, the bung flew out with 
a column of honey. The honey had gotten thin, had : 
slightly sharp taste, and there were a few small bubbles at 
the top, whereas some of the same honey which was put !1 
tins and in bottles were in first-class condition. I know that 
honey, if left open in a damp atmosphere, will soon absor' 
moisture, increase in quantity, and become thin, but is it pos 
sible for moisture to find its way through a honey-tight keg & 
such an extent? ForIam sure there was at least 2 to 
quarts more liquid in each keg than what I put in. Wha 
would you advise me to do in the future in order to prevent 4 
recurrence ? Tins are not suitable packages for me. 

2. If honey be left in a new galvanized iron tank, for say 
two months, will it spoil the flavor of the honey, or in any wa) 
depreciate its value? The galvanized tin roofing on 
house, although there over 10 years, imparts a distinct 
pleasant taste to rain water. S. N. 

Black River, Jamaica, Aug. 17. 


ANSWERS.—1. lt seems pretty clear that there was fer- 
mentation, and no doubt deliquescence as well. For that 
throwing out of the bung shows the presence of restraine? 
gases coming from fermentation. It is possible that ther 
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may have been some little pollen present as floating pollen. 
Honey is very eager for moisture, and although the kegs may 
have been water-tight, that would not hinder moisture from 
getting into the honey. Indeed, about the worst thing you 
can do, is to have the wood of the keg soaked so the hoops are 
very tight before putting in the honey. The honey will suck 
all the moisture out of the staves, loosen the hoops, and get in 
more moisture, then ferment, and perhaps burst the keg. 
Before putting honey into kegs, keep the kegs in a very dry 
place, driving up the hoops occasionally. Through tin and 
glass no moisture can pass. The wood can be made a little 
like glass by paraffining it. Have your kegs hot by standing in 
the sun or otherwise, pour two or three pounds of hot paraffine 
into the keg, bung tight, roll the keg over and over, tipping it 
on each end, then knock out the bung and pour out the 
paraffine. If you have been lively about it you'll get most of 
your paraffine back, but a thin coating will be all over the 
inside surface. 

2. A good deal of discussion took place in Gleanings some 
time ago with regard to this, and I don’t know that the mat- 
ter was very fully settled, but some, at least, reported that 
there was no trouble. 
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Hives Made of Juniper Wood. 


Will a natural swarm of bees stay in a hive made of 
juniper boards ? a Os. es 

ANSWER.—Bees will hardly object to any kind of wood 
unless there be some very strong odor from it, especially if it 
stands in the hot sun to make the odor more pronounced. 
Unless there’s something about juniper wood thatI know 
nothing about, no reasonable natural swarm would make any 
protest about it, providing the wood be seasoned and the hive 
set in the shade. No matter whatthe hive, not only should 
the hive be set in the shade, but there should be very large 
ventilation given for a few days by having the hive well raised 
and some opening at the top. 

a 


A Colony that Persists in Hanging Out. 


I have one large colony of Italian bees in a box-hive quite 
busy at work, but the whole face of the hive is black with bees 
over one-half of the time, besides a large cluster underneath. 
They have varnished the face of the hive and alighting-board 
all over with wax. The super inside is black with bees, but 
they won’t store any honey in it. The colony is one year old, 
and have never swarmed. Would they not begin to work like 
a new colony if they were transferred to a new hive, with self- 
spaced removable frames and starters fastened in them? We 
have a big patch of buckwheat that they are working in very 
lively. Do you thick there are moths in the hive? No other 
colony I have has daubed their hives at all on the outside. I 
am anxious to transfer them, as I opened a hive the other day 
to examine them, and didn’t get asting. I forgot to mention 
that they have clustered out so for six or seven weeks. At 
first we thought they were going to swarm. 


Last year was my first year with bees, and I am anxious 
to get all the information Ican. I love to work with them. 
Success to the Bee Journal. Mrs. I. J. 

Garrison, Kan. 

ANSWER.—It isn’t easy to say just what the trouble is, nor 
whether there is any trouble. The bees are hanging out 
either because there is too little room for them inside, or be- 
cause there is too little ventilation, making it too hot in the 
hive. The varnishing is practiced more by this colony on the 
outside just because the bees are on the outside. The colonies 
that stay in the inside do their varnishing with propolis there, 
for if you will look closely you will find probably that propolis 
and not wax is used for varnishing. 

Strong colonies and moths are not likely to go together, 
and I don’t suppose that moths are to blame. They generally 


get in their work after some other trouble has made the colony 
non-resistant. 





New swarms work with unusual vigor, and you probably 
think if the bees were transferred it would give them the 
vigor of anew swarm. In that you would probably be mis- 
taken. It’s doubtful if they’d do any more in supers after 
transferring, as the movable-comb hives are for the conven- 
ience of the bee-keeper rather than for the better working of 
the bees. Better let them stay where they are until next 
year, as it is now so late in the season. Possibly the reason 
they have done nothing in supers is because they have nothing 
todo. Butif other colonies are working in supers then that 
cannot be the reason. Without knowing more about the case 
than you mention, the most reasonable guess would be that 
the pasturage has been too poor for them to store anything in 
supers, but now that they are working busily on buckwheat 
you may find them by this time making a good report from it. 
Rut if others are working in supers, and this one doing noth- 
ing in them, although strong in numbers and filling the super 
with bees, you have a very unusual case, and will kindly 
furnish further particulars. 
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An English Bee and Honey Show.—\We re- 
ceived the following letter from Mr. R. A. Burnett, of 
Chicago, dated Aug. 10: 


Frrenp York :—Enclosed is a clipping from an English 
paper that has come to me, and it shows how they regard 
bees. The exhibit is one of the great ones of that country— 
of horses and cattle. Yours very truly, 

R. A. BURNETT. 


The show referred to is that of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, of England, which was held recently at Leicester. 
Referring to the apiarian partof the great show, the report 
says: 

The growing interest throughout the country of late 
years, as the result of the action of the County Councils in 
appointing competent lecturers, and of other ways in which 
the industry has been boomed, was evident in the exhibits, 
which, both in number and quality, exceeded those of previous 
years. Each of the 15 classes in this department are well 
filled, and the tentin which the exhibits are nicely arranged, 
as well as the bee-driving and lectures on bee-keeping, will no 
doubt prove a center of much attraction during the show. 
Everything was arranged in capital style, and in a way best 
calculated to display to advantage the various exhibits. Not 
only was the honey and comb shown in varying degrees of 
preparation for consumption, but at the back of the capacious 
stand there was an observatory hive in which the bees could 
be seen at work, the cells in which the honey is located being 
easily distinguished from the part devoted to incubation. This 
part of the exhibit was of considerable interest to visitors, 
and was the source of great attraction. 


The different purposes for which honey may be utilized 
was made perfectly clear, as not only were confectioneries, 
cosmetics, and soaps rendered the richer by its inclusion as an 
ingredient, but vinegar of the purest kind was shown to be 
obtained from honey. Prizes were offered in such a way as to 
bring out every aspect of the management and utilization of 
bees and their produce, and a most successful result was 
achieved. The entries were not only numerous, but were 
throughout of a highly meritorious character. 


Perhaps one of the most encouraging classes as far as the 
industry is concerned, was thatin which special prizes were 
offered for any practical, useful invention connected with bee- 
keeping introduced since 1894. This brought eleven entries, 
and four certificates of merit were awarded to competitors. 
On the walls of the stand were hung diagrams for the assist- 
ance of children in schools. 
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A New Binder for holding a year’s numbers of the 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends us 15 cents. It is called ‘‘ The Wood 
Binder,” is patented, and is an entirely new and very simple 
arrangement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. They are invaluable for 
reference, and at the low price of the Binder you can afford to 





get it yearly. 
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Ho, for Lincoln !—As all our readers know, the 
North American bee-convention will be held at Lincoln, Nebr., 
on Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 7 and S—next month. 
Now, the Nebraska bee-keepers are going toa good deal of 
work and expense, intending, during the convention, to take 
care of every member outside of their State free. With such 
a generous offer, and in view of the excellent program 
arranged by Secretary Mason, it seems to us that so far as 
possible every bee-keeper, who is a bee-keeper, should arrange 
to go—especially as the Homeseekers’ Excursion rate of about 
half fare can be taken advantage of on Oct. 6. 


For all who can possibly start from Chicago—and those 
east of this city—we may say that we have arranged fora 
through sleeping-car to Lincoln without change, on the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern railroad. It will leave here at 6 
o’clock Tuesday evening, Oct. 6, and arrive at Lincoln at 11 
a.m. the next forenoon. Of course, the first session of the 
convention would be missed, though that perhaps would not 
be much, as very little will be done before the afternoon of 
the first day. 


We do hope that a large enough company will gather here 
in Chicago, so that we can fill at least one sleeping-car. What 
a fine time such a crowd would have going on such a journey! 


On the return trip we would leave Lincoln at 1:45 p.m., 
on Friday, Oct. 9, arriving in Chicago at 7 o’clock the follow- 
ing morning. 

Now we want to hear from all who will go with us from 
Chicago. Please let us know at once aboutit. If any further 
information is desired, we shall be pleased to give it, if you 
will write us. 

siessiciiibieen 

Honey Letters and Circulars.—aAt this time 
of the year, and for the next few months, various firms repre- 
senting themselves to be ‘‘the largest honey-dealers in the 
West,” or some other like untrue statement, will be sending 
out their bait in the shape of eloquently pleading letters or 
circulars. We wish to caution our readers against all such 
appeals soliciting shipments of honey or anything else, unless 
you know that the firms sending them are reliable. Better 
send to us all such letters and circulars and we will investi- 
gate them and report. You can rely pretty well upon the 
market quotations as given in the leading bee-papers, and 
when you finda firm giving higher quotations, think twice 
before shipping to them. In nine cases out of ten they are 
unreliable, and you will suffer a loss on your shipment. 

We want the co-operation of all bee-keepers in putting 
down the frauds and swindlers that live by dealing dishonestly 
with honey-producers. 





Nebraska Irrigation Fair.—Mr. Sanford Hap. 
man, Superintendent of the department of ** Bees, Honey ang 
Apiarian Goods” at the Nebraska Irrigation Fair, to be hejg 
at North Platte, Oct. 9 to 15, inclusive, writes us as follows 


Nortu Puatre, Nebr., Sept. 7, 1896, 

Mr. Eprror:—I have to-day mailed you our premium |is; 
for the coming Fair. I should be glad to have you extend, 
cordial invitation through the American Bee Journal to al! of 
the members and friends that attend the North America, 
convention at Lincoln, Oct. 7 and 8. 

We are beginning to sow large tracts of alfalfa here 
which we think is going to open up some good locations fo; 
bee-keeping, and the field at presentis almost unoccupied 
Now this Fair will be a good place for some of your advertisers 
to show off some of their goods. I should be glad to corres. 
pond with any of them, as to railroad rates and other advan. 
tages, who may wish to exhibit any of their goods. 

Yours truly, SANFORD HARTMAN. 


We take the following from the published * List of Pre. 
miums,” a copy of which can be had by addressing Mr. Hart. 
man : 


All competitors of honey must produce their own honey 

Points for the judging of honey: 

Coms Honrty—First, perfection of capping; second, even- 
ness of surface; third, whiteness of capping; fourth, genera 
appearance to marketability. 


EXTRACTED Honry—First, cleanliness; second, cClear- 
ness; third, flavor. am 
st. 2nd 

Best white clover honey, not less than 20 lbs., 

crated and in single-comb sections weighing — 

net more than S 106: GGG. ....<2cccccccgeaseee $3 OO $2 ( 
Best alfalfa honey, same amount and crated:as 

NN a ccs dining Ka notte dk wast wield Se cwaw is as 8 00 2 0 
Best 20 Ibs. of extracted white clover honey... 2 OO 1 OI 
Best 20 Ibs. of extracted alfalfa honey........ 200 10 
Best exhibit of apiarian supplies andimplements 5 OU 2 
Best display of bees and queens in observatory 

hives and not allowed to fly, not less than two 

NINN 5 a's ss owe Wierd sis a0 ds ie CR UND bla WhGk ake e Raed 3 00 2 0 
Best honey-extractor, test to be made by actual 

extracting upon the grounds................ 200 10 
Best all-purpose single-walled hive............ 1 00 
Best all-purpose chaff hive.................... 1 00 
PE ET Chee rT ee 50 
For the best collection of honey-producing 

plants, giving time of blossoming, with com- 

SOE GUE PHOHOT DAMS «vn oc ccc eeesececes 300 2 0 


—__<f--0-_>——__—_ 


Sugar vs. Honey.—Reports show that the tota 
amount of sugar consumed in the United States in the year 
1892 was 3,899,488,000 pounds, or about 60 pounds for 
each inhabitant. Who doubts that all would have bee! 
healthier if at least 5 pounds of the 60 consumed by each 
individual had been honey ? Suppose that could be brought 
about, wouldn’t it open up a demand for honey? Five pouné: 
each, with an estimated population of TO million people 
would require 350,000,000 pounds of honey annually to feed 
our own people. 

The majority of families do not know the value of hone) 
as a daily food. They imagine that it is mainly a medicine 
or else know nothing at allabout it. It seems to us that ther 
is a big field here for bee-keepers to work in. Once get the 
people fully acquainted with honey, and soon bee-keepers W 
find a big demand for it. Every honey-producer should do his 
partin spreading information regarding the true value 0! 
honey as a table article. 


—-+-?- 


Honey at a Wedding.—tThe editor of the Au 
tralian Bee-Bulletin says he got a good hint while attendin2 
the wedding of a bee-keeper. When the party were all seate 
around the room, after coming from the church, among th 
refreshments handed around were thin slices of bread 
which a spoonful of honey was dropped in the middle. 1) 
recipient doubled the bread up, making a delightful |i! 
honey-sandwich. Thisis a good way to introduce honey, * 





social gatherings, etc. 
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Illinois State Fair Exhibit.-—We have received 
the following regarding the exhibit of Italian bees at the com- 
ing Illinois State Fair: 


Since the Illinois State Fair, to be held in Springfield, 
Sept. 28 to Oct. 3, offers premiums on two strains or classes 
of Italian tees, it becomes necessary to specify standards for 
judging each of these two strains, because in the rules adopted 
a standard for only one class is given, and even this class is 
indefinite. Hence, the Fair committee have decided to amend 
remark 2 under the rule adopted for judging Italian bees, so 
as to read as follows: 

2. (a) Dark or leather-colored Italians should show three 
yellow bands. 

(b) Golden Italians should show four or more yellow 
bands, and those showing the most yellow, and are the most 
evenly marked, should score the highest. 

Gro. F. Ropers, } C 
W. J. Fincn, Jr., §“°"™ 


It was through the efforts of this committee that the pre- 
miums offered on. bees and honey (no implements) at the 
Lilinois State Fair were raised to a total of $284, which is 
indeed very liberal, and should call out a fine exhibit. 

—~—+ oe 


New Union and Honey Exchange.—lIn Sky- 
lark’s ‘* Pickings by the Way,” in Gleanings for Sept. 1, he 
gives some excellent suggestions as to what ought to be done 
at the Lincoln convention next month. Here is what he says: 


The North American meets the 7th of October next. This 
is just the chance you want to form and organize a new union 
and honey exchange—national in every respect. There will 
be present a large number of bee-keepers—men of national 
reputation, almost equal to myself, and you will not get such 
a body together soon again. 

Take the constitution of the present Union and add ample 
power to protect bee-keepers in everything that relates to 
their calling—power to fight adulteration in the legislative 
halls, in the courts, and in the streets. This question of adul- 
teration overtops all others that confront us at the present 
time. Everything else dwindles into utter insignificance 
before it. Itis the greatest enemy we have to fight. One 
man or a few men can donothing; but a great organized body, 
cemented together by mutual interests and a common objec- 
tive point, would be invincible in pleading for the right in the 
legislative hall or in a court of justice. 

This hydra-headed monster, Adulteration, that has 
started up in our path, is the only one that bids fair at the 
present time to destroy us in the end. Its utter destruction 
and annihilation is our only salvation. ‘‘Is life so dear or 
peace so sweet” that we willstand idly here and allow our 
enemy to sweep over us, carrying everything before him ? No! 
a thousand times no! 

I don’t want to say anything against the little Union, and 
I won’t; but I have examined it with my little microscope, and 
it appears to watch that STOO very much as a little bulldog 
watches a bone that he has Jaid away for future use. A 
national union and honey exchange would soon absorb it, for 
the members of the Union, as it is, would see that they could 
get much more protection in the new organization. This in- 
stitution would be the great bulwark of our liberty—the for- 
tress from which would belch furth the thunder of our can- 
non on evil-doers—a protection and a defense at all times and 
under all circumstances. 

Don’t talk to me about the expense of it. I hate expenses. 
A man would actually make money by his membership. Can 
you buy $100 worth of supplies as cheap as you can buy 25 
carloads? Well, that is exactly what this union and exchange 
would do—buy in large lots and sell to members at cost, plus 
expense of handling. To outsiders it might sell at a fair 
profit, benefiting even them. Any bee-keeper would make 
much more than his outlay for membership by belonging to it. 

And last, but not least, there is the great and paramount 
object of having your honey handled honestly. It would be 
no joint stock company, where a few men can get rich at the 
expense of the many. Every man would be just as good as 
another, and a great deal better. “This institution would 
eventually control the honey market, and get much better 
prices for our product. Thousands would flock into it, for 
they can see they would be making money byit. If a man 
can see he is losing money by staying out, how long will he 
Stay there ? If they can see, as they will see, thatit is a 
—— and a free lunch to be in, won't they tumble in pell- 
Some say we are talking tco much; that action is what is 








wanted, and then they go on and talk a good deal more. 
Well, why don’t they act—take the lead without talk? The 
fact is, no one seems willing to make a leader of himself. But 
now a great body of leading bee-keepers is about to come 
together at Lincoln, Nebr., and it is to them we must look if 
anything is to be accomplished at the present time. Turn the 
North American, with its present membership, into a new 
**Union Honey Exchange,” and in three months there will be 
1,000 names on its rolls, and it will increase so fast that the 
little Union will march up to its treasury and cast in its little 
trifle of $700. Let the headquarters be at Chicago, the hot- 
bed and sink of adulteration. First fight for pure-food laws, 
and then fight to get them executed, and it wil! not be long 
until the hydra-headed monster is laid low in the dust. 


Skylark is a big fellow!—in his own mind. But he does 
occasionally throw out some mighty chunks of wisdom when 
he bends his brain toit. And the foregoing is a shining ex- 
ample of what he can do when he is careful to hold his bump 
of imagination in proper check. 

Particularly are we with him in urging such a modifica- 
tion of the present Union as to make itof greater use to its 
members. There are certain} questions—especially honey 
adulteration—that must be taken hold of, and we think the 
reorganized Union is just the one to doit. We believe that 
the adulteration fight is the very next—and first—thing for 
bee-keepers to take hold of in good earnest. Then there are 
some crooked honey commission-men that need straightening 
out. This the Union could help to do. 

When it comes to a national honey exchange—well, that’s 
a big thing. That will need some very steady, careful 
thought. The Union must’not rush into that. We have no 
doubt it would prove a good thing if properly managed—but 
be sure to count the cost before undertaking so large a work as 
that. The idea is all right, but it means an enormous amount 
of cash capital and right management to carry it out. 

Let all digest Skylark’s suggestions, then come to Lincoln 
ready to aid ina ‘forward movement” in the interest of all 


bee-keepers. 
——_————+-o — 


Honey as a Medicine.—Mr. Elias Fox, in a recent 
number of Gleanings, wrote thus on the value of honey asa 
medicinal article as well as for food: 

We have a young man here in this village who was 
troubled with dyspepsia, and the more medicine he took the 
worse he became. I advised him to try honey and graham 
gems for breakfast, telling him of my experience. He said, 
‘* Bring me up some and I will try it.” I did so, and he com- 
menced to gain, and now enjoys as good health as the average 
man, and he does not take medicine, either. 

I attended the bee-keepers’ convention at Madison, Wis., 
several years ago, and Dr. Vance, of that city, read an essay 
on honey as food and medicine, and in his remarks he said 
that honey is the only food taken into the stomach that leaves 
no residue. He claimed that it requires no action of the 
stomach whatever to digest it, as it is merely absorbed and 
taken up into the system by the action of the blood. I sin- 
cerely believe that honey is the natural foe to dyspepsia and 
indigestion, as well as a food for the human system. 


- +o 

Only One Cent a Copy for copies of the American 
Bee Journal before Jan. 1, 1896. We have them running 
back for about 10 years. But you must let us select them, as 
we cannot furnish them in regular order, and probably not 
any particular copies. Just send us as many one-cent stamps 
as you may want old copies, and we will mail them to you. 


———_—> o > ______—- 


The Great Campaign Book offered on page 
607, ought to he in the hands of every voter. It shows all 
sides of the political questions of the day. Better send fora 
copy of it. Orders filled by return mail. 

—~+ + > 


Paste for Labeling on tin, when other things fail, 
is made simply of water and flour not boiled. 
says. 


So an exchange 
It can be proven by trial. 
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PERSONAL MENTION. 


Mr. Joun L. Naru, of Brevard county, Fla., has been 
treating the editor of his local newspaper toa feast of fine 
comb haney, and of course it ‘‘ Nail-ed” that editor’s sweet 
tooth completely. The honey was gathered from palmetto 
bloom. *Twould be a good thing if other bee-keepers would 
follow Mr. Nail’s example. It helps to advertise your honey, 
as well as to sweeten the life of ye country editor. 

Mr. H. H. Porter, of Wisconsin, intending to leave that 
State for several months, asked that his subscription to the 
American Bee Journal be discontinued ; but as he did not go, 
he sends for the paper again and says: ‘‘Iam getting lone- 
some without the Bee Journal. Please commence where I 
stopped.” We have no doubt many others would ‘ get lone- 
some ” without the regular visits of a favorite paper. But so 
far as we are concerned, we stand ready to help prevent any 
lonesomeness whenever wecan. The American Bee Journal 
wants to go regularly to every bee-keeper in the land. 

Rev. M. Maun, D. D., of New Castle, Ind., we regret to 
learn, has been very sick. In a letter dated Sept. 2 he says: 


‘“T am just coming out—at least I hope I am—of a 
month’s severe illness from biliary calculi. I have suffered 
more than tongue can tell. I am not yet able to do any work, 
except a very little of the lightest kind.” 


We hope Dr. M. may soon be quite himself again, and 
live many happy years to aid and bless the church of which 
he is an honored minister. Our readers well know him as one 
of the number who furnish answers to the conundrums in our 
** Question-Box.” In regard to the bees, Dr. Mahin says this: 


‘*Bees are gathering some honey now, which is almost 
the first this season. I hope they will get enough to winter 
them.” 


Mr. ALLEN PRINGLE's DEATH has called out the follow- 
ing expressions of sympathy and regret : 


Editor Hutchinson, in the Bee-Keepers’ Review, among 
other things, said this about Mr. Pringle: 


‘Canadians have lost one of their brightest bee-keepers 
and truest men in the death of Mr. Allen Pringle. He was a 
scientist and scholar, and model farmer as well as a _ bee- 


Queens and Queen-Rearing.— 
If you want to know how to have queens 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
the year when bees can fly; all about the 
different races of bees; all about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 
cages, etc.; all about forming nuclei, mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees, or weak colonies, 
ete.; or, in fact, everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
know—send for Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific 
Queen-Rearing’’—a book of over 170 
pages, which is as interesting as a story. 
Here are some good offers of this book: 

Bound in cloth, postpaid, $1.00; or clubbed 
with the Bez JouRNAL for one year—both 
for only $1.75 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us three new subscribers to the 
BEE JOURNAL for a year at $1.00 each. 








Please Send Usthe Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we wil] | 
send them sample copies of the Brr 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 


_——-_. - ——-—— 


Nee the premium offer on page 607 ! 
















keeper, but, best of all, he was a man of sterling integrity 
one who scorned to do a mean act, and was ever ready with 
tongue and pen to defend the right. One of his greatest re. 
grets in leaving was that at such a comparatively early age 
(55) he should be compelled to leave so much work undone, 


‘** Since the foregoing was written, I have received a letter 
from Mrs. Pringle, its sorrow and tenderness showing above 
all things how true a man was her husband.” 


The Canadian Bee Journal, after publishing a notice of 
Mr. Pringle’s death, said: 


‘*We were shocked to see the above item in The Toronto 
Daily Globe. The late Mr. Allen Pringle was undoubtedly ap 
able writer. As a dee-keeper he assisted materially in put. 
ting bee-keeping before the public in its proper light. Mr, 
Pringle has held a number of prominent positions in the 
Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association.” 


) 


HAMMOND, Ind., Aug. 18, 1896. 
Mr. York :—I regret exceedingly to learn of the sudden 
death of Allen Pringle. I feel as if I had lost a friend, a)- 
though I had no acquaintance with him except through the 
American Bee Journal. I will miss his able, interesting, and 
incisive articles on apiculture. Truly, our loss is his infinite 
gain. RoDERICK McKENZIE. 


Gleanings in Bee-Culture had these words from Editor 
Root : 


‘*While nota prolific writer, what Mr. Pringle did say 
commanded attention. The diction of his articles was beauti- 
fully smooth, and there was something in them, too, that 
reminded the reader that their author was a scholar of no 
mean order. A number of years ago, when bee-keepers every- 
where were harassed by the reports that were going the 
rounds of the daily papers, to the effect that honey-comb was 
manufactured, and filled with glucose, nothing seemed able to 
stem the tide of it. Editorials in the bee-journals, protesting 
and denouncing it as untrue, had little or no effect. The 
‘* Wiley lie,” that gave the start to these reports, appeared 
originally in the Popular Science Monthly; and Mr. Pringle, 
appreciating the fact that we were fighting through the 
wrong channels, conceived the idea of refuting the canard 
right where it started. The result was, he sent an article to 
that monthly, denying the comb honey yarn, and explaining 
how impossible it was to make it. This was given the same 
prominence as the original Wiley lie, and was subsequently 
copied widely by the general press. How much effect it had 
in stopping the course of this famous comb-honey canard it 
would be impossible to estimate at the present time.” 


Dzierzon’s Rational Bee - Keeping; 


———_Ok THE 


THEORY AD PRACTICE OF DR. DZIERZON 


OF CARLSMARKT, GERMANY. 


Translated from the latest German edition by 
Messrs. H. Dieck and 8. Stuttered. 
Edited and Revised by Mr. Charles Nash Abbott 
late Editor of the * British Bee Journal! 





Price, in elath, $1.25 ; in paper cover, $1. 





This book contains 350 pages, and it 
describes fully and clearly the methods 0! 
bee-keeping used by that famous German 
apiarist—Dr. Dzierzon. No apiarian |ibra- 
: ry is complete without this work. 


Club and Premium Offers. 


We will give a copy of the cloth-bound 
edition for 4 new subscribers to the Be! 
= JOURNAL at $1.00 each; or the paper-cov- 
: ered book for 3 new subscribers at >1 eac! 


We will club the cloth-covered book wit 
the BEE JouRNAL for one year, for >-.' 
or the same in paper for $1.75—to new 0! 
old subscribers. You ought to hav 

is Dzierzon’s apicultural master-pi 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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General Items. 
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A Good Honey Season. 


This has been a good season for honey 
in this part of the country. We had 
plenty of rain during the summer, and 
there is a good prospect for a fall crop 
of honey, unless we have early frosts. I 
wintered 12 colonies of bees without 
any loss, on the summer stands, by plac- 
ing the hives close together, facing the 
south, with candy on top of the frames, 
and chaff cushions over them. The in- 
structions in the production of comb 
honey, by Rev. E. T. Abbott, in the 
1895 Bee Journals, have been of great 
service to me. 

I have taken so far this season 
about 800 pounds of very nice comb 
honey. 

I enjoy every number of the Bee Jour- 
nal. Mrs. PAUL BARRETTE. 

Prairie du Chien, Wis., Sept. 6. 


P. S.—Being a woman, [ must needs 
add a postscript. I forgot to say that I 
increased my bees by natural swarming 
to 26 colonies. I wish to thank you for 
all the good things contained in the Bee 
Journal the past year. Mrs. P. B. 


No Surplus—Introducing Queens. 


I have been handling bees in movable- 
comb hives for 22 years. I think I 
made the first movable-comb hive in this 
county. I use a modification of the 
Quinby hive, holding eight frames 18x 
10 inches, which I t}.-k is about the 
right size. 

I have about 100 colonies of bees in 
three different yards, but no surplus 
honey this year. Bees have not made a 
living since the first of June, owing to 
the wet weather. There was a heavy 
linden bloom, but not a drop of nectar. 
Then came the buckwheat, but no honey 
yet. The fall bloom comes next, and if 
it fails, a great many bees will starve 
before cold weather. 


I have tried nearly all of the different 
races of bees, and like the Italians and 
Carniolans the best. A cross between 
the two races is as good a bee as anyone 
could desire. The best yield of honey I 
ever got in one year was in 1880, which 
was a little over 4,000 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey from 27 colonies, spring 
count. 

I want to give to the readers of the 
Bee Journal my safe plan of introducing 
queens: Make the colony hopelessly 
queenless, by removing the queen and 
all of the brood and eggs, then cage the 
queen in the hive for 24 hours; then 
release her and all wil] be well. 

: A. J. McBRIDE. 

Watauga Co., N. C., Aug. 28. 


o> 





Corn Honey—Moonlight Bees. 


I see ‘Dr. Miller ** don’t know” about 
bees gathering honey from corn. One 
season, in Lowa, I had some 300 pounds 
of corn honey (extracted), but it was 
gathered from the silk. The nectar 
fairly glistened on the silk, and it was 
fun to see the bees scratching and dig- 
ging into the silk for the nectar. 


Now any one that has manufactured 
maple sugar and boiled it down hard 
enough to grain good, and put it into a 
wooden vessel, and let it grain without 
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CKET-KNIFE 









Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what Name an@ 


Address you wish put on the Knife. 

The NOVELTY KNIFE is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is made 
beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Underneath the 
celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed an AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL reminder, and on the 
other side, name and residence of the Subscriber. 

The material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; the blades 
are handforged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we warrant every blade. 
bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or corrode. The rivets are hardened 
German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; the back springs of Sheffield spring steel, and 
the finish of handle as described above. lt will last a lifetime, with proper usage. 


Why purchase the orate Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are, 
the owner al never recover it; but if the Novelty is lost, having name and address of owner, 
the finder will return it; otherwise to try to destroy the name and address, would destroy the 
knife. If traveling. and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fortunate as to have one 
of the Novelties, your pocket KNIFE will serve as as an identifier; and in case of death, your 
relatives will at once be apprised of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is for a Christmas, New Year or birthday present! What 
more lasting memento could a mother give to a son, a wife to a husband, a sister to a brother, 
a lady to a gentleman, or vice versa, @ Son to a mother, a husband to a wife, a brother to asister 
or a gentleman to a lady—the knife having the name of the recipient on one side ? 

The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representa- 
tion of this beautiful knife, as the ** Novelty ’’ must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaii, for%1. ,or give it as @ 
Premium to the one sending us three new Subscribers to the BEE JOURNAL (with ———e 
and we will also send to each new name a copy of the Premium Edition of the book * Bees 
” We club the Novelty Knife with the BEE JOURNAL for one year, both for 81.90. 


Any Name and Address Put on the Knife, °*O8O# W- ORM U& 00 


Allow about two weeks for your order to be filled. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION | 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Sarpias Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 


Sole Manufacturers. 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


WARRANTED GOLDEN 
ITALIAN QUEENS By return mail; 


bred from a Breeder 
tested by Doolittle out of 1.000 Queens for 
his own use, and valued at $50. Queens, 50c; 
6 for $2.75 ; or $5.00 per dozen. 

Leather Colored Queens from Root’s best 
imported stock same price. Bees from my 
Queens are excellent workers on red clover. 
1 guarantee safe delivery. N. B.—I sent more 
than 200 Queens safely to California last sea- 
son. H.G. QUIRIN, Bellevue, Ohio. 


34A9 Mention the American Bee Journat. 





ONE MAN WITH THE 
UNIO COMBINATION 
SAW 
Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, wo | 
Edgin -up. Jointing Stuff, 
etc. Full Lineof Foot and 
s=- Hand Power Machinery 
F Sold on Trial, Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. OO. 
| 46 Water 8t., SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


1Aly Mention the American Bee Journat. 


SHIPPING - CASES, HONEY - JARS, 


—CARTONS, LABELS— 
Anda Full Line of Supplies. 
Comb & Extracted Honey. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Apiary—Glen Cove, L, I. 
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That Queen-Clipping Device Free ! 


Works Like a Charm. Couldn't Do Without It, 


I have clipped 19 queens, and must say the 
Monette Queen-Clipping Device is by far the 
best invention ever made, and will be wel- 
come to many bee-keepers as it was tome. I 
could not do without one now. 


Dr. Geo. LACKE, Newburgh, Ind, 


The Monette Queen-Clipping Device WORKS | 
With it I have clipped 30 | 
queens, all inone day, when examining my 
Wa. STOLLEY, Grand Island, Nebr. 
PLEASE READ THIS OFFER TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS : 
Send us just one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and we 
will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device rree of charge. Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 
will be sent postpaid for 30 cts. But why not»get it as a Premium by the above offer? 


LIKE A CHARM. 


bees. 


You can’t earn 30 cts. any easier. Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. See 
page 130 (Feb. 27) for full description of it. Complete directions accompany each one 
sent out. It is a most ingenious and useful article. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Il. 





te xt 
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stirring, knows that the grain is very | 


coarse. Well, the honey from corn was 
about as near like the coarse-grained 
maple sugar as it could be, and it had 
the maple-sugar flavor and color. I 
have seen bees working on corn silk in 
this State. They gather lots of pollen 
from corn tassels. 


Mr. J. M. S., on page 551, might not 
have observed his bees working on the 
corn silk at the same time they were 
working on the tassels. 


There is one thing I never saw men- 
tioned until a while ago. It is about 
bees working by moonlight. In Iowal 
had a cluster of three large basswood 
trees, and one large, single tree, right in 
the apiary, and the bees worked freely 
on them by moonlight. I don’t think 
my bees were crossed with lightning- 
bugs, but still they might have been for 
aught I know. 

Bees are still doing splendidly. I 
drove past several patches of alfalfa in 
bloom a few days ago, and they were 
humming with my Italians. One could 
smell the rich perfume from the blos- 
soms quite a long distance. 

Dr. E. GALLUP. 

Santa Ana, Calif., Aug. 20. 





Importance of Decoy Hives. 


Last week my ‘other half” visited 
with Wm. Suter, one of the oldest and 
most scientific bee-keepers in the county. 
The two late disastrous winters nearly 
cleaned him outof bees. Last spring he 
kept decoy.hives around his yard, and 
reports nine swarms haying come and 
taken possession—some of them were 
immense, great swarms. There is an 
idea for all of ns. 

Mrs. B. J. LivinestTon. 

Centre Chain, Minn., Sept. 8. 


- >- <<. «+ — 


An Experience with Bumble-Bees. 


Wanting to learn some things in re- 
gard to handling bees, I was recom- 
mended tu read the American Bee Jour- 
na), with the result that I shortly found 
what I was looking for, which is prob- 
ably what happens to all members of the 
American Bee Journal family, sooner or 
later. 

I had by this time, however, acquired 
the habit of reading the Bee Journal 
from title page to Doolittle’s funny man. 
An occasional article on hunting bees 
would stir me so that I had in mind to 
rush into print with my very-much-easier 
way, but soberer second thoughts kept 
me out, and, anyway, the same favor- 
able conditions do not prevail every- 
where. 


Then came those stories of A. Cotton, 
about the youngsters and the originals 
down his way, so I have to tell him the 
story, anyway. You may know it was 
some time ago that it happened, for what 
is now the finest lawn in Washington 
Park was then a meadow, where the hay 
for the Park horses was cut. 


My brother and I, while playing 
**peg”’ under the trees, noticed the 
queer antics of the man who was driv- 
ing the hay-rake. He would jump off 
while the thing was going, wave his big 
straw hatin the air until it seemed the 
horses got scared, and they would buck 
and try to run with him. He would have 
a time quieting them, and finally go on 
with the raking, but he was making a 
ragged looking job of it. We finally 








This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to give 
away to our present subscribers, for the work 
of getting NEW subscribers for the American 
Bee Journal. 


A description of the book here is quite un- | 


necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- 
entific and Ss bee-book published to- 
day. Fully illustrated, and all written in the 
most fascinating style, The author is also 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- 
quire any introduction. 
fully gauges. or his library complete, with- 
out “* THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., L118 Mich. St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PROF. A. J. COOK’S BOOK FREE! 


The Bee-Keeper’s Guide 


OR 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


No bee-keeper is | 


| Given For 2 New Subscribers, 


| The following offer is made to PRESENT gy). 

scribers only, and no premium is also givey 
to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Journal for one year : 

Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal (with 82.00), and we will mail you g 
copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a prem). 
um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.23, 
or we club it with the Bee Journal for a year 
—both together for only 81.75. But surely 
anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal for a year, and thus get the 
boo! asa premium. Let everybody try for jr 
Will you have one ? 





+ MONEY SAVED 1s MONEY GAINED. + 


THE ROYAL UMON 
Life Insurance Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
The Iowa Policy 


Is one that definitely promises to keep an 

accurate account with you ; credit your 

premiums and interest, charge the actual 

expense and mortuary cost, and hold the 

remaining funds subject to your order. 
Agents Wanted. 


JOHN B. KING, GENERAL AGENT, 
Suite 513 First Nat’] Bank Bld’g, 
20Atf CHICAGO, ILL. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


e& IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


~~ Bee-Keaper’s Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL, 


California 2« 


[If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St, - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


HONE 


cheap. 


Honey and Beeswax Wanted. 
Boss hee-escape Warranted the best, sim- 


plest and quickest Escape 
on the market. Sent postpaid to any address 
for 30 cts. It can be returned at our expense 
if it is not as represented, or we will send the 
Escape on trial to any bee-keeper wishing to 
test it in good faith. We — ——— Baer the 
"| } wit ouble - case 
Ferguson Patent Hive Super ana wiekee 
Gate Honey-Board, with the Escape. It is the 
easiest, quickest hive to handle for the pro- 
duction of comb or extracted honey. 
E. 8S. LOVESY & CO., 
355 6th East St.. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


Mention the American Ber Journal, 9Atf 














We have No.1 Alfalfa, also White 
and Sweet Clover Honey we will sell 


Page & Lyon Mfg. Co., 


@ New LonDon, WIs., operates two saw. 
mills that cut, annually, eight million feet 
of lumber, thus securing the best lumber 
at the lowest price for the manufacture of 
bee-keepers’ supplies. They have also 
just completed one of 


|The Largest Factories, 


| @and have the latest and most improved 
machinery for the manufacture of Bee- 
Hives, Sections, etc., that there is in the 
State. The material is cut from patterns, 
by machinery, and is absolutely accurate 
For Sections, the clearest and 


The Whitest Basswood 


@ is used, and they are polished on both 
sides. Nearness to pine and basswood for- 
ests. and possession of mills and factory 
equipped with best machinery. all com- 
bine to enable this firm to furnish the best 
goods at 


~The Lowest Prices. 


| 

|, @ For instance, it hasa job lot of 200.00» 
No.2 Sections that will be sold at 50 cts. 
per 1,000; or 2,000 Snow-White Sections 
will be sold for $4.00, and larger quanti- 
ties at still lower prices, Send for Circu- 
lar and see the prices ona full line of 
supplies. 16Att 

Mention the American Bee Journal. 


BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail, 28c. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 


or 
| LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


Van Deusen Foundation ! 


I have some of the celebrated Van Deuset 
Thin Foundation in 25-pound boxes, that | 
will put on board cars for $12.50 per box 


Also ITALIAN 








Queens ! 


Fine Untested Queens mailed 
PROMPTLY at 45 cts. each, 0! 
Six for $2.40. 
Safe delivery and satisiac: 
tion guaranteed. Address 
F. GRABBE, 
LIBERTYVILLE, Lake Co.., [L! 
Mention the American Bee Journal 
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Bee-Keeper’s Guide—see page Sl. 
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HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 
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The following rules for grading honey were 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers 
Association, and, so far as possible, quota- 
tions are made according to these rules: 


Fancy.—All sections to be well filled; combs 
straight, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise; all the 
ceils sealed except the row of cells next the 


ae, 


Ril 
iain, 


woot. —all sections well filled, but combs 
uneven or crooked, detached at the bottom, 
or with but few cells unsealed: both wood 
and comb unsoiled by travel-stain or other- 


A 


wise. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fied according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is, there will be “fancy 
white,” ** No. 1 dark.” etc. 


PPP LRN NE NET el el elt FAI NENA” Neal Nal eal 


Chicago, Ill., Sept. 8.—Fancy white, 13c.; 
No. 1, i feize.: fancy amber, 9@10c.; No. 1, 
8c.; fancy dark, 8@9c.; No. 1, 8c. Extracted. 
white, 5@7c,; amber, 5@6c.; dark, 4%c. Bees- 
wax, 25c. 

Comb honey is beginning to move at these 
prices, and we look for an active trade from 
now on. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 14,—Extracted, 
white, 8-10c.; amber, 4-5c.; dark, 3-4c. 
Beeswax, 25c. 

No new comb in this market yet. Old comb 
cleaned out. 


Detroit, Mich.; Aug. 8.—No. 1 white, 12- 
12%c.; fancy amber, 10-11c.: No. 1 amber, 9- 
10c.; fancy dark, 8-9c. Extracted, white, 5% 
abe. amber, 5-5%c.; dark. 4-5c. Beeswax, 
24-25¢. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 10.—No. 1 white, 
13@14c; fancy amber, 12@13c; No. 1 amber, 
10@12c. White, extracted, 5@7c; amber, 5@ 
6c; dark, 3%-5c. Beeswax. 20-25c, 


Indianapolis, Ind., July 28.—Fancy white. 
15-16¢.; 0. 1 white, 13-l4c. Extracted, 
white, 6-7c. Beeswax, 25-27c. 

No demand at all for off grades of either 
comb or extracted honey. arge fruit crop 
and warm weather are opponents to the de- 
mand for honey at present. 


"4 St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 8.—Fancy white, 13@ 

xs 14c.; No. 1 white, 12@12%c.; fancy amber, 

‘ 11@11%c.: No. 1 amber, 10@10%c.; fane 
dark, 8@9c.; No. 1 dark, 7@7%c. Extracted, 
white, in cans, 5c.; in barrels, 4@4%c.! amber, 
3@3%c.; dark, 2%@3c. Beeswax, 19@20c. 

i Very little honey coming in at present. and 

ig the weather is too warm to handle to advan- 

ie tage if it were here. 


Albany, N. Y., Sept. 8.—Best white, 14c.; 
buckwheat and mixed grades, 9-12c. Ex- 
Pe ~ ong white, 6%-7%c. Beeswax wanted at 
The honey market is opening now. Demand 
and receipts are light so far, but we look for 
better demand soon as the weather changes 
ec older. Although we do not expect old-fash- 
oned prices, we believe there will be a large 
consumption at the or prices, and 

hat early market will be the best. Don’t 
hold honey until cold weather. for it don’t 
give satistaction to either buyer or seller 
then. White extracted is wanted now. and 

his is the time to sell it for bottling. Other 
grades of extracted are slow yet. ; 
































San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 2.— White 
comb. 10-lic.; amber, 7%-9c. Extracted, 
white, 5-5%c.; light amber, 4%-4%c.; amber 
colored and candied, 3%-4¢ ; dark tule, 2%-3c. 
. There are moderate quantities of new-crop 
comb honey offering, including some of ex- 
cellent quality, but no new-crop extracted 
worth mentioning has yet arrived. and very 
The ted eet is expected this season. 

. ) *Y > _ Ts] ; 
ocal pom ness in progress is wholly on 
eeswax, fair to choice, 22-25c. There is ¢ 
fair inquiry for such as can be Pant 
Strictly pure. Where there is any suspicion 


Dy maulteration, buyers give offerings the £0- 













































































T ~r5" Sek, i. Y , Sept. 9.—Fancy white, 

100: Gate be bee, amber, lic.: No. 1, 

23 ~ ’ eSW a . ‘ - OF o » 

show jap peice. x declining; 23@24c, 
ew Crop comb honey is now arrivin 

: ; , s gz free- 

Juaa't demand is fair only, and mostly for 

ots of 10 to 25 crates. Some excep- 

A ill probably sell for a little 

© change in extracted, with plenty of 
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more. N Sg 


supply. 
































Milwaukee, Wis., Aug. 8,—Fancy white, 
14-15e.; No. 1, 12-13c.; No. 1 amber, 8-10c. 
Extracted, white. 6-7c.; amber, 5-6c.; dark, 
4-5c. Beeswax, 22-2ic. 

New crop of honey begins to come forward. 
The demand is very poor and quotations al- 
most nominal. Weather is very warm and 
the consumption of honey is very small. 
Plenty of fruit, and hence the appetite is sat- 
isfied with same in preference. ater on we 
sroeet an improved demand for honey of all 

nds. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Ang. 8. — Fancy 
white. 12%c.; No. 1 white, 10@ile.; fancy 
amber. 9@10c,; No, 1 amber. 8@9c.; fanc 
dark, 7@8c.: No. 1 dark. 6-8c. Extracted, 
white, 54%@6%c.; amber, 5@5%c.; dark. 4@ 
5c. Beeswax, 23@26c. 

The demand for both comb and extracted is 
very quiet, and for the latter, nominal. he 
hot weather of the past week or 80 has checked 
demand for comb honey. 


Cleveland. Ohio, Aug. 8.—Fancy white, 

14%@15c.: No. 1 white. 12%@13c. Extracted, 

Sone’ 6@7c.; amber, 4%@5%c. Beeswax, 22 
25c. 

There is not very much honey in our mar- 
ket. Selling rather slow. Demand beginning 
to be a little better. Think trade will be fair 
in this line this fall. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 8.—Fancy white 
comb, 15c.; No. 1 white, 13@l4c.; fancy 
amber, 12-13c.; No. 1 amber. 11-1~c.; fancy 
dark, 10-1l1c.; No. 1, 8-10c. Extracted, white, 
6-6\%c.; amber, 5-5%c.; dark, 4-4%c. Bees- 
wax, 22-25c. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 10.—Fancy white, 14 
-15¢.; No. 1, 12-13c.; fancy amber, 9-10c. 
Extracted, white, 6-7c.; amber, 5-6c. Bees- 
wax. 25c. 

Good supply of new honey, but demand is 
light this very hot weather, 


Buffalo, N. ¥., Sept. 12.—Fancy comb, 1- 
ound, is selling some better, at about 11.- 
2c., and some at 10c.; No.2, 8-9c.; No, 3, 
etc., 3-6c. Extracted, 3-6c. 

When fruit is over we anticipate better 
honey trade. Our best outlets at moderate 
prices. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 
Chicago, flls. 


New York, N. Y. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 


Cuas. ISRAEL & Bros., 486 Canal St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
OC. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8t. 


Buffalo, N. WV. 
BaATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
WILLIAMS Bros., 80 & 82 Broadway. 


St. Loultis, Mo. 
Westcotr Com. Co.. 213 Market St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. HALL & Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. BisHop & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
E. E. BLAKE & Co., 57 Chatham Street. 


Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER 8. POUDER, 162 Massachusetts Ave. 


Albany, N. Y¥. 
Cuas. McCuttocne & Co., 380 Broadway. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 





R, A. BURNETT & Co., 163 South Water Street. 


120 & 122 West Broadway. 


went over there to find what the trouble 
was. 
“Trouble enough,” said he. ‘* This 
field is full of bumble-bees, and if you 
had any spunk you could get the honey.” 
That was enough. Visions of sweets 
were too much for us, and atit we went. 
Our hats proved a poor thing to fight 
Bombus with, but we got a nest, and 
found about a third was honey, the bal- 
ance brood, and the sealed cells con- 
tained only brood, or rather that was 
what our parents told us those white 
grubs were. 
The next day we were ready for the 
fray, only we fashioned some bats out of 
a shingle, and a play-mate joined the 
party. We soon gota nest, and with the 
previous day’s experience in mind, says 
I, ‘‘Now Tom, as you’re the largest, 
we'll give you the most.” Breaking of 
the unsealed brood, I bit out half the 
honey, and my brother took the rest and 
handed him the sealed cells. After eat- 
ing awhile on that, says Tom, ‘I don’t 
believe I like this wild honey; and§ so 
I’ll help hunt the bees, but you can have 
my share.” W. B. CHAPMAN. 
Chicago, Il. 


P. S.—Tom got even later, but it was 
a long while later, and that is another 
story, anyway. 





—An Extra-Fine Grade of— 


omb Honey! 


Any one wishing something very nice in 


White Clover or Basswood 
Comb or Extracted 


HONEY 


for Exhibition or any purpose where a gilt- 
edge article is desired, should write for prices 
and particulars to, 

JEWELL TAYLOR, 
t FORESTVILLE, MINN. 
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is the first step in the poultry 


ea) 
) a4 7 s no failure where 
BS is the product of twelve years of 
le for it. 


‘ 
‘ a business and much of future suc 
§ a tai 4 cess depends upon its complete 4 
? : WV ness ‘There i 
4 jRELIASL _ INCUBATOR: 
q is used. It is fully warranted and ¢ 
@ experience. as never been beaten in a¢ 
e Show, It is not like its competitors—it is better. 
4 We tell why in new book on Rouen e Senx 
‘RELIABLE INCUBATOR AND BROODER CO. QUINCY- ILLS. 
36E17t 
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Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Sweet Clover \ Canada. 


At the following prices: 

5 lbs. 10 Ibs. 25 Ibs, 50 lbs. 
$1.00 $1.60 83.75 $7.25. 
Also a quantity of Motherwort and Catnip 

seed. Prices on application. 

EGGS for Hatching. Buff Leghorns. In- 
dian Games, & Light Brahmas. Choice Birds. 
A breeder for 30 years. Prices on application 

JOHN McARTHUR, 
881 Yonge Street, - TORONTO, ONT. 
15Atf Mention the American Bee Journa 


WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


Over50 Styles} The beston Earth. Horse high, 
Bull strong, Pig and Chicken 
tight. Youcan make from 490 
to 60 rods per day for from 

0 22c. a Rod. 
lllustrated Catalogue Free. 

KITSELMAN BROS., 

Ridgeville, = indiana. 

























Cc, f, Murs & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 
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BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 





Bees and Honey, or Management of an Aplary 
tor Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
Phis edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 
revised, and is * fully up with the times” in all the 
tmprovements and inventions in this rapidly-devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the aplarist with 
everything that can ald in the successful manage- 
ment of an aplary,and at the same time produce 
the most honey in an attractive condition. It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—is beautifully 

rinted in the highest style of the art,and bound 
fo cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant—This classic in bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. No aplarian library is complete without this 
standard work by Rev. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound In cloth. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Bee-Kecpers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific. 
it contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 
physiology of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 
fully illustrated. 

Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Scientific Queen-KRearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
eloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
cyclopedia of 400 pages, describing everything 
pertaining tothe care of the honey-bees. It con- 
tains 3Wengravings. It was written especially for 
beginners Boundincloth. Price, $1.25. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and 
Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
of this work is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He 1s a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 90 
pages, bound in paper, and Illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. It has 350 pages; bound in cloth, $1.25; 
in paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This is a Germantranslation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called BEES OF HONEY. 10. page 
pamphlet. Price, 40 cents. 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers. 
Thomas G. Newman.—It contains the parliamen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, etc. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Thirty Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley.—Gives the results of over a quarter- 
century’s experience in rearing queen-bees. Very 
latest work of the kind. Nearly 100 pages. Price, 50c. 


Why Eat Honey ?—This Leaflet is intend- 
ed for FREE distribution, to create a Local Market. 
100 copies, by mail, 40 cts.: 500 for $1.50; 1000, $2.50. 

ge If 500 or more are ordered at one time, your 
name and address will be printed on them FREER. 


How to Keep Honey and preserve its 
richness and flavor. Price same as Why Eat Honey. 


Apiary Register, by Thos. G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages to a colony. Leather binding. 
Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of comb and 
extracted honey. A chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 
gests what and how to plan itis a chapter frou 
BEES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his management of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Dr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood. 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. 


Dictionary of Apiculture, by Prof. John 
Phin. Gives the correct meaning of nearly 500 api- 
cultural terms. Price, 50 cts. 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping. by G, 
R. Pierce. Result of 25 years’ experience. 50 cts. 


Handling Bees, by Chas. Dadant & Son.— 
A Chapter from Langstroth Revised. Price, 8 cts. 


Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by H. Alley.— 
Latest methods in Queen-Rearing, etc. Price, 50c. 





Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin. 
Development and Cure. Price, 25 cts. 


History of Bee-Associations, and Brief Re- 
ports of the first 20 conventions. Price, 15 cts. 


Honey as Food and Medicine, by T. 
G. Newman.—A 32-page pamphlet : just the thing to 
create a demand for honey at home. Should be 
scattered freely. Contains recipes for Honey-Cakes, 
Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines, and uses of honey 
for medicine. 

Prices, prepaid—Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies, 35 
cts.; 50 for $1.50: 100 for $2.50; 250 for $5.50; 500 
for $10.00; or 1000 for $15.00, 

When 250 or more are ordered, we will print the 
bee-keeper’s card (free of cost) on the front cover 
page. 


SGee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the au- 
thor’s “ new system, or how to get the largest yields 
of comb or extracted honey.” 80 p.; illustrated. 25c. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the BEE JOURNAL, are convenient for preserving 
each number as fast as received. Not mailable to 
Canada, Price, 75 cts. 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Ropp.— 
A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic and Ac- 
count-Book combined in one. Every farmer and 
business man should have it. No. 1, bound in water 
proof leatherette, calf finish. Price, 40 cts. No, 2 
in fine artificial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-book. Price, 60 cts. 


Green’s Four Books, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Devoted to, ist, How We Made the Old farm Pay; 
2nd, Peach Culture; 3rd, How to Propagate Fruit- 
Plants, Vines and Trees; 4th, General Fruit In- 
structor. Nearly 120 pages. Fully illustrated. 25 cts. 


Green’s Six Books on Fruit-Culture, 
by Chas. A. Green.—Devoted Ist, to Apple and Pear 
Culture; 2nd, Plum and Cherry Culture; 3rd, Rasp- 
berry and Blackberry Culture; 4th, Grape Culture; 
5th, Strawberry Culture. 129 pp.; illustrated. 25 cts. 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, Evaporation, Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 25 cts. 


Kendall’s Horse-Book. — 35 pictures, 
showing positions of sick horses, and treats on all 
their diseases. English or German. Price, 25 cts. 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—It 
gives the method in operation at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. Price, 25 cts. 


Lumber and Log-Book. — Gives meas- 
urements of lumber, logs planks; wages, etc. 25c. 


Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush, by Prof. 
A. J. Cook.—Full instructions. Price, 35 cts. 


Grain Tables, for casting up the price of 
grain, produce, hay, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, 
Fanny Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about 
caponizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 
Fanny Field,—Everything about Poultry Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Poultry for Market and Poultry for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Tells everything about the 
Poultry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Turkeys for Market and Turkeys for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Al) about ‘Turkey-Raising. 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Rural Life.—Bees. Poultry. Fruits, Vege- 
tables, and Household Matters, 100 pages. 25 cts. 


Potato Culture, by T. B. Terry.—It tells 
how to grow them protitably. Price, 40 cts. 


Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote.— 
Hints about eating, drinking, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


Alsike Clover Leaflet.—Full directions 
for growing. 50 for 25 cts.; 100 for 40 cts.; 200, 70c. 


Book Clubbing Offers. 


(Read Carefully.) 

The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, that only ONE book 
can be taken in each case with the Bee Jour- 
nal a year at the prices named. If more books 
are wanted, see postpaid prices given with 








—— a 


— 


the description of the books on this pay, 
Following is the clubbing-list: 


1. Langstroth on the Honey-Bee......_.32 09 
ae erg Oe eee 2.00 
3. Bee-Keeper’sGuide..................., 75 
4. Beesand Honey [Cloth bound]....__. 1.65 
5. Scientific Queen-Rearing ............ 7 
6. Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book....... 1} 
7. Advanced Bee-Culture................ 13 
9. Bienen-Kultur [German]............. 1,25 
10. Rational Bee-Keeping oo bound] 2.09 
11, Rational Bee-Keeping [Paper tound] 1.75 
12, Thirty Years Among the Bees........ 1,39 
13. Bee-Keeping for Profit............ ae 
14, Convention Hard-Book.... ... ...... 1,15 
15. Poultry for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
16. Turkeys for Market and Profit........ 1.19 
17. Capons and Caponizing.............. . 110 
18. Our Poultry Doctor................. . 110 
19. Green’s Four Books................... 1,15 
20. Green’s Six Books on Fruit-Culture._ 1.5 
21. Garden and Orchard...... ... ........ 1,15 
7 | EE eee 1,10 


24, Emerson Binder for the Bee Journal. 1.4) 
25. Commercial Calculator, No. L 


26. Commercial Calculator, No.2......... 1,49 
27. Kendall’s Horse-Book................ 1.10 
ees LS ee coe os 13D 
32. Hand-Book of Health................. 1.10 
33. Dictionary of Apiculture............. 1.35 
34. Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush.... 1,29 
hs, SS So gan needle sada cnee-e 1,10 
36. Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping..... 1.30 
37. Apiary Register (for 50 colonies)..... 1.75 
38. Apiary Register (for 100 colonies) . 2.09 
39. Bee-Keepers’ Directory............. 1,30 





Convention Notices. 


TENNESSEE.—The Southern East Tennessee 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its annua 
meeting at Cookson’s Creek, on Oct. 10, 1896 
Session will open at 9 o’clock a.m. All are 
invited to attend, and especially those en- 
gaged in bee-culture. W.J. COPELAND, Sec. 

Fetzerton, Tenn. 


MINNESOTA.—The annual meeting of the 
Southern Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held in Winona, on September 24 and 
25, 1896, at 9 o’clock, a.m. All that feel 
in any way interested in bees or honey ar 
cordially invited to attend. 

Winona, Mien. E. C. CORNWELL, Sec 


WISCONSIN.—The annual meeting of the 
Southwestern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Wauzeka, Wis., Oct.7 
and 8,1896. Allthat are interested in api- 
culture are invited to uttend, and especially 
those that want afoul brood law to protect 
their bees from this dread disease. Our con- 
mittee is working hard to get every bee- 
keeper interested, and we should all feel itis 
for our interest to help geta State lawt 

rotect our bees. Many of our prominent 
Cookeepers of the State have promised to be 
at our meeting, and no one can afford to miss 


it. M. M. RICE, Sec 
Boscobel, Wis. 





North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


OFFICERS FOR 1896. 
PRESIDENT—A. I, Root.......... Medina, Ohi 
VicE-PrEs.—Wm. McEvoy.-...Woodburn, Vat 
Sxrc.—Dr. A. B. Mason....Sta. B, Toledo, Obi 
TREAS.—W. Z. Hutchinson......... Flint, Mich 

Convention at Lincoln, Nebr., Oct. 7 &5 





——_- >_> -- 


Mational Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor.. Lapeer, Mich 
Gen’L MGr.—T. G. Newman. ..San Diego, (4 


~~ 


What They All Say! 


The Queen you sent me is the finest I eve? 
had, and I have bought them all over tt 
country. I am glad I can get the best right# 
home. Find $1.00 for another. 

MASON E. MARVEL, ; 

Aug. 16, 1896. Oakland, Mass 









The above Queen was an Adel. I have” 
more just like her. Hardy. prolific, gre 
honey-gatherers and practically non-swar 
ing and non-stinging. New 4-page Catalof 
giving history of the Adels and safest met 
od of introducing Queens, sent free. 

HENBY ALLEY, Wenham, Ma** 


35Atf Mention the American Bee Journ 
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THE GREAT CAMPAIGN 


—:0R:— 


Political Struggles of Parties, Leaders and Issues 


COMPRISING 


| Biographies of the Republican, Democratic, 
Populistic, Prohibition and National 
Nominees for President and Vice-President 
of the United States. 


— ALSO— 


The Platforms, Principles and Leaders of All Parties 


DISCUSSING 
ALL VITAL QUESTIONS °r.: DAY 
The Enlightenment and Education of American 


HAVING AS ITS OBJECT 
-YOTERS— 


Upon the Living Issues of the Hour. 


c 


The Gold Standard of Currency, Bi-Metalism, Free Coinage of 
Silver, High Protective Tariff, Tariff for Revenue Only, 
Prohibtion, Licensed Liquor Traffic, the Doctrine of 
Reciprocity, the Monroe Doctrine, Laws Govern- 
ing Our Relations with Other Nations, the 
Venezuelan, Armenian and Cuban Ques- 
tions. Containing also Lives and 
Portraits of former Presidents, with a Review of their Ad- 
ministrations and the Political Lessons gleaned from 
them ; together with a Portrait Gallery of Statesmen 
and Political Celebrities comprising LOO accurate 
Phototypes and other Portraits, embracing 
the most active and prominent statesmen 
in our Nation. The whole forms a 
Voter’s Hand-Book of Political Information, thoroughly prac- 
tical, enjoyable and instructive, enabling him to vote in- 
telligently upon those vital subjects which constitute 
the living issues of the present great campaign. 


This book embodies the views and opinions of the great 
leaders from the various party points of view, clearly explain- 
ing allthe momentous questions now before the people. It is 
planned upon the broad principles of non-partisan national] 
patriotism, and attacks no man’s creed, and upholds the ban- 


McKinley. Bryan. 


ner of no party; but placing every party and its principles, 
with its leaders upon its own platform, and bringing the 
several parties, platforms and champions in their true light 
before the mind of the reader, the intelligent citizen will, in 
this book, be enabled to view and compare them side by side 
andojudge of their respective claims uponchis vote as an 





| sides. 
| On any subject; and the whole country never was so eager to 





American citizen. It is a vast storehouse of truth, plain, 
simple and unvarnished, which makes this work an unequalled 
source of information upon the great issues of this campaign, 
suited to the wants of every voter irrespective of party and 
without partisan bias. 

Our Country calls for thirteen million volunteers. ‘‘I do 
love my country’s good with a respect more tender, more holy 


Levering. Bentley. 


and profound than mine own life,” is the language which 
Shakespeare puts into the mouth of an ideal patriot. May 
this sentiment find a universal echo in the hearts of the voters 
of the United States of America who go to the polls in Novem- 
ber, 1896. 

Great questions are to be settled; a mighty battle is to be 
fought; a battle of ballots such as this country has never 
witnessed, which, in its far-reaching effects, will accomplish 
on the field of American suffrage, at the Ballot Box, next 
November, results as potential for good or evil to our Na- 
tion, revolutions as radical, and effects as lasting upon our 
institutions, as were ever wrought upon the field where sword 
and bullet, grape and canister settled the issue of the hour. 

An impartial view of the situation reveals the fact that 
our Country never needed more broad-minded wisdom and 
unselfish patriotism in all her history than she requires to 
guide her through the present crisis. 

Since the rising war cloud of 1859-60 which deluged our 
Country in the blood of brothers, our Nation has not been so 
agitated, divided and excited as it is to-day from ocean to 
ocean—North, South, East and West. on the great financial 
question, which is a vital issue of this campaign; and its set- 
tlement is fraught with threatenings and omens indicating 
political combinations, upheavals and surprises which our 
shrewdest politicians seem unmindful of or unwilling to 
recognize. 

Since 1873 the mutterings of discontent have been grow- 
ing louder between the advocates of Gold and Bi-meta! stan- 
dards. During the past three years, these mutterings have 
grown into clamorous shouts and peremptory demands on both 
Statesmen never thought so diligently or more deeply 


have all sides of this momentous question presented in a clear, 
lucid and intelligible manner which the common reader can 
understand—the money question. 

The Doctrine of Reciprocity is also treated at length from 


| a broad, patriotic and non-partisan point of view. 


This volume contains about 600 pages, is printed on 
super-calendered paper, and bound in beautifully lithographed ~ 
board covers. The pictures of the four principal Presidential 
candidates shown herewith appear on the front outside cover, 
and the Vice-Presidental candidates on the back cover. 


How to Get the Above Book. 


Send $1.00 and receive it postpaid. Or, send us two new 
subscribers for the Bee Journal at $1.00 each, and we will 
mail you the book free asa premium. Or, for $1.75, we will 
mail you the book and the Bee Journal for one year. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CoO., 
118 Michigan Street, . CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Bottom Prices 


BRING US BIG TRADE. 
GOOD GOODS KEEP IT. 





If you want the best supplies that can be 
made at a little less cost than you can buy 
the same goods for elsewhere, write to us 
for low prices. 
—ask forit andafree copy of The Ameri- 
ean Bee-Keeper (36 pages). 

Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MPG. CO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journa. 


COMB FOUNDATION ! 


Wax always wanted for Cash orin Exchange 
for Fdn. or other Supplies. My trade is estab- 
lished on Low Prices and the merit of my 
Foundation. Orders filled promptly. 
G2 WORKING WAX INTO FDN, BY THE LB. A 
SPECIALTY. Wholesale pages to dealers and 
large consumers. Send for Prices and Sam- 
ples to—GUS DI'TTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Reference—Augusta Bank. 1Atf 


Mention the American Bee Journal, 


Honey-Clovers & Buckwheat 


SEED FOR SALE. 


We have made arrangements so that we 
ean furnish seed of several of the Clovers 
and Japanese Buckwheat, by freight or ex 
press, at the following prices, cash with order 


1896 Catalogue now ready 








5b 10m 25b 50m _ 
Alsike Clover .....8 .70 81.25 83.00 8 5.75 
Sweet Clover....... .75 1.40 3.25 6.00 
White Clover.......1.25 2.00 4.50 8.00 
Alfalfa Clover..... .65 1.10 2.70 5.00 
Crimson Clover....  .55 90 2.00 3.50 
Jap. Buckwheat... .20 oo .90 1.25 


Prices subject to market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 
For Circulars, apply to CHAS. F. MuTH & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 
Send 10¢ for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
Mention the American Bee Journai. 


A Bargain—EARLY QUEENS. 


119 Colonies Italian Bees in Chaff Hives: two 
acres land: good house; excellent well. 
Early Queens—Tested, $1.00 ; Untested, 





HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 





50c. Sent by return mall. 
E. L. CARKINGTON, 
16Atf PETTUS, Bee Co., TEX. 


Reference—1st Nationa! Bank of Beeville. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 








FOUR TO ONE! 


with the leading 
people to think our 


Our wonderful success 
railroads, has led some 


farm trade had taken second place. This is 
au mistake, as our books show that for every 
1000 miles sold ruilroads, 4000 miles have gone 
to the farmers. Railroad men buy Page fence 
because it suits adjoining farmers. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
Mention the American Bee Journ. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 








September 17, 1 ene. 


Dadant’s Foundation : | 


Is still in the lead, for we use all the latest improvements, including the 


"* NEW WEED PROCESS, 9 


and still make the best goods. 





19th 
Year 





(5th 
Year 


Remember that we do not use any acid to purify our bees. 
wax, and that is why our Foundation preserves the smell of the honey and is more ac. 


ceptable to the bees, than any other. It is kept for sale by 


z H. Gortekion, Solomon’ City, Kansas. 
G. K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, ind. 
L. Hanssen, Davenport, lowa. | 
>. Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn. | 
i C, Eagl esfield, Berlin, Wis. 
E. T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 
J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama | 
John Rey, Hast Saginaw, Mich. | 
Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. | 


x he Jennie Atchley Company, Beeville, Texas, 
C. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio 
i. Kretehmesr. Red Oak, lowa. 
G. B. Lewis Co.. Watertown, Wis. 
James Reynolds Elevator Co., Poughkeepsie. N y, 
Louisiana Bee-Keepers’ Supply ert: 
Donaldsonville, La, 
Page & Lyon. New London. Wis. 
John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 


and many other Dealers. All agree in saying that no goods are better than ours. 


We make a specialty of Veils and Veil Stuffs of best quality, cotton and silk. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Smokers, Sections, Tin Pails, etc. 
Samples of Foundation and Tulle FREE with Circular. Instructions to 


beginners with Circular. Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Mention the american Bee Journa. HAMILTON, Hancock Co. et 


Nee Campaign Book Offer on page 607! Better Have It! 
ae Extracted Honev * Jars : Cans : Cases ! 








Finest Quality. Basswood and 
Muth pattern Square Flint Glass Jars 1-lb., 


Clover. 
per gross, $4.75; %-lb., per gross, $3.80. 


2 60-lb. cans in case. 8c. per pound. 1 
60-lb. can in case, 9¢. per pound. A Square 60- Ib. Tin Cans, two in a box, per box, 
65c.; 10 boxes, $6.00. 


temple Se, mall, 10 cts. POUDER’S 
oney-Jars and Complete Line Shipping-Cases, 10 24-lb. cases. $1.30; 
lb. cases, 80c. 
SPRINGFIELD 


of Supplies. Catalogue Free. 
WALTER 8S. POUDER 
' 3 W. } FINCH, dr., ILLS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Good Prices .:. Comb Honey! 


Mention the American Bee Journat, 
Then you want our latest 


NON-DRIP SHIPPING-CASES. 


Our trade was never so large in these as now; and Commission Men tell 
Comb Honey in our Cases brings 


than some of the Cases made by competitors. The fact is, we know the demands 

of the trade, and are prepared to supply them. Remember, home-made or poorly 

made Cases are dear at any price. Honey in such Cases always brings several! 

below the market price. 

If you wish to get GILT-EDGE PRICES on GILT-EDGE HONEY 
put it up in 


s= hoot's Non-Drip Shipping-Cases. 


10 12- 





us that 





THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 


Factory and Main Office, MEDINA. O. 
BRANCH OFFICES : 


118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 
1024 Miss. Str., St. Paul, Minn. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mechanic Falls, Maine. 





